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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following Rambles were originally written for my 
own amusement, and are now revised and published for 
the amusement of others. They are mere " pencillings 
by the way-side,*' with occasional " delineations of land- 
scape, and those effects of natural phenomena which it 
is not in the power of revolutions or constitutions to alter 
or destroy." Some, perhaps, will find them interesting, 
while others will see in them nothing but the agri somnta, 
or sick man's dreams. But, thank Heaven, I am a man, and 
not a philosopher ! " and trusteth wel, I am a sotheme man,** 
and do not cater for all whimsies, nor would I if I could. 
The hearts that are made lighter by them, may make merry 
•rtrithal, and sing psalms ; while others may yawn, if they 
please, and comfort themselves with the old saw — " to 
the making of books there is no end.** 

October, 1845. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Those unacquainted with the inhabitants of 
Texas, save by common report and newspaper 
rumor, are apt to believe their intellect and capa- 
bilities below the standard necessary for self-govern- 
ment; that their passions are strong, and their 
minds weak. All seem willing to admit their 
innate love of liberty, aiid the possession of that 
indomitable courage necessary to wrest it from 
tyrannic rulers ; but there appears to be, in die minds 
of some, an idea that the people of Texas, by habit 
and education, are unfitted for its preservation. 

Under this view of the subject, it is not strange 
that so many watch with intense interest the 
growing destinies of this delightful country — fear 
for her failure, and hope, with trembling anxiety, 
for her success. It is this view which astonishes 
the mind, when da/ after day, and year after year, 
she is seen moving on with rapid and steady step 
towards perfection in laws, morals, and science. 
No wonder tiiat we are startled at her progress, 
when we set out by believing her incapable of it ! 
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A few years ago, says one of tKe earlier chronicles 
of the times, when this youthful state was struggling^ 
with apparent hopelessness against the resources 
and power of a country numbering eight millions 
of inhabitants — ^when the sparse and scattered 
population were being mercilessly butchered by 
hordes of Mexican braves, and Santa Anna was 
letting loose the spirit of rapine and murder upon 
the nearly defenceless and spirited people, few 
would have.vefaturcd to predict its present condi- 
tion and general prosperity, and hopes of prospec- 
tive greatness. Texas is undoubtedly at this 
moment one of the most interesting countries on 
the face of the earth. Physically, morally, and 
politically, she is an object of profound attention 
and attraction to the mind of the philosopher, and 
the philanthropist. Physically, because her territory 
is spacious in extent, unrivalled in fertility, agree- 
able in climate, and bold and beautiful in its 
natural features. Morally, because her people have, 
at this early stage of their government, displayed a 
maturity of wisdom, a disposition to act openly and 
honorably in their relations with other countries, 
and a respect for and obedience to the laws, that 
prove them to have sprung up from the old and 
noble Anglo-Saxon stock. FtliticaUy, because her 
institutions are the best in the world, and contain 
the germs of a durable government, and of tiie 
diffusion of public intelligence, prosperity, ^ and 
virtue. 
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That those who feel any interest in this young 
and vigorous state, need not fear for the result, will 
be made manifest from a slight inquiry into the 
character of its inhabitants. 

The first three hMndred families that CoL S. F. 
Austin introduced to that untried region, were com- 
posed of most respectable citizens — ^men of strong 
energies, both bodily and mental— of moral as well 
as physical courage — men also of strong minds, as 
we know ourselves from frequent and long inter- 
course with them. These, then, were the nucleus 
around which the young colony was to cluster, and 
from which, as from a sterling seed, the present 
thrifty tree has sprung up. For many years immi- 
gration went on slowly — there was no rush for 
that " foreign country," as there always is for the 
" new states," the settlers of which are pushed there 
by the rapid increase of population — ^the dregs and 
scum urged onward by the waves of society. The 
United States are settled half involuntarily, but 
Texas demanded of her early comers, a settled will 
and iron purpose. 

As soon as the resources of this favored land be- 
came developed by the researches and industry of 
the first emigrants — when its delightful cUmate, 
noble rivers, and rich soil, became a little known, 
we find that some of the most distinguished men 
in the United States, for talents, wealth, and finan- 
cial skill, embarked in enterprises, of which Tex&^ 
was the sole basis. It does not matter what their 
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first intentions were ; suffice to say, their interests 
becaine so identified with the honorable success of 
the country, that all their powers, both moral and 
mental, were but Cor her assistance, from the first 
hour of her trial, even unto th^last 

We do not speak of those who have found in 
Texas a refuge from the consequences of guilt or 
crimen— they are a drop only in the bucket, com- 
pared with the mighty massv of good principles, 
high virtues, and noble endeavors, that' are found 
there. 

Few persons have left their homes and friends 
in the United States, and virtually waved all rights 
to the privileges of this government, without a deep- 
seated purpose, or lofty aim. Many have sought 
the " promised land," as a renovator of broken for- 
tunes or disappointed ambition. We consider the 
very possession of an ambitious spirit indicates 
genius, and the rapid and justifiable rise of many 
in the country shows the fact 

During our rambles there we formed an acquaint- 
ance with nearly every prominent man in the 
country; we have had frequent opportunities of 
judging of their principles, capabilities, and mental 
powers, and have been always struck by the amount 
of energy and talent that there seemed buried and 
useless. While riding through the rich prauries, 
when fatigue or caprice would cause a halt at 
some log cabin, on the edge of the " timber," we 
have frequently been astonished at the nervous, yet 
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polished conversation of the host— 4iis views of 
life— his knowledge of the world, and his ideas on 
government Often in the humblest cabin, you 
may see displayed a classic library. 

The number . of men in Texas, who have re- 
ceived a liberal education, and been bred to the dif- 
ferent professions, is astonishing to those who visit 
it Hundreds of such are engaged in business or 
agriculture, perhs^s fatigued or disgusted with the 
scenes that a successful practice of any profession 
invariably presents. 

We, ourselves, can perfectly understand how it 
is that Texas has so soon risen from sack-cloth and 
ashes, and robed herself in silk. The talent that 
we found buried and concealed there has been 
brought up from the depths, and discovered to the 
world ; the rough ore has been smelted ; the rugged 
diamond has been cut and polished ; those views 
of " mine host" upon a thousand abstruse subjects, 
which so delighted us in the wilderness, have been 
presented openly before men. They who have 
smoked their corn-cob pipes under the shade of the 
live-oak, are now in the councils of the nation. 
We read their glowing speeches — ^we hear their 
matured opinions—- they preach to us familiar doc- 
trines—doctrines that have been matured by re- 
floption and study in the solemn solitudes of 
nature. 

We have, therefore, no farther doubts for the 
favorable result of aU that Texas has done. That 
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she will cherish a good governmenl, and sustain 
herself in all things, we cannot doubt for a moment 
— ^wewill not — and those who reflect at all on the real 
grounds she has for constantly advancing in all that 
can compass happiness, will be with us, and fear 
no longer for the destinies of this youthful state. 

In regard to the re-annesion of Texas — since it is 
already accomplished — ^we have but a single remark 
to make. It would seem, after all, that the world 
presents something like a precedent in the case of 
Belgium. She revolted from Holland, and wished 
to be attached to France. "I declare," said La 
Fayette, "whenever the right of sovereignty is 
claimed by a people, every intervention in the affairs 
of that people should be considered as a declaration 
of war. As to the union of Belgium with France, 
I would not stop to inquire whether it would be dis- 
pleasing to this or that power, I would only ask 
whether it is the will of a majority of the Belgians 
to propose, and the will of the representatives of 
the French nation to accede to the union." 

Think ye, if this pure-hearted, patriotic, and 
liberal-minded republican were now living, he 
would not encourage, and rejoice at annexation ? 
There seems to be a want of patriotism in the 
opposition, which has much of its origin in political 
prejudices, and a narrow-minded selfishness, alto- 
gether inconsistent with the expansive principles 
of a free government They who oppose it, strain 
at a gnat, and swallow a camel. 
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There was less opposition, metbinks, to the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, when the United States saddled 
itself with a debt of fifteen millions of dollars — and 
yet Texas comes to us a free offering, without 
money and without price. But what would the 
United States have been without Louisiana ? An 
insignificant republic, with scarcely more influence, 
or wealth, or trade, than she possessed under the 
"old thirteen." Nothing ever gave so much 
' strength to our institutions as the acquisition of 
this country. It made us invincible among nations. 
But the fiat has gone forth. The lost Pleiad 
returns to its former position, and millions now 
rejoice that thd light of the " lone star," unites its 
brilliancy with the blaze of the glorious "twenty- 
nine." It is yet destined to shed its political glory 
among the nations of the earth. The whole world 
is deeply interested in the result Northern Mexico 
and Californist look with longing eyes also to the 
eastern bank of the Bio Grande, and strongly desire 
to be annexed to the Union. Thie people of Santa 
Fe desire it 1o escape from the grasping avarice 
and tyranny of their unsettied government This 
country, we are told, is capable of being one of the 
most prosperous on the continent, but is hourly 
sinking under the rapacity of its public tyrants. 
To implore the charity of the Americans, and seek 
to occupy a comer of the Union, is the only remedy 
for the unhappy people of New Mexico, and to this 
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consommation all their hopes and wishes are 
directed. 

*< And happy they ! the happiest of their kind. 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.** 



CHAPTER I. 

TEXAS. 

Texas — ^Its beauty and attractions — Immigration — A country 
for the rich and poor— Its population and government — ^Its 
destiny — ^New Estr^madura — The prophecy. 

Texas ! Texas ! It stirs the heart like the sound 
of a trumpet. All eyes are now turned towards her, 
and a long and agreeable ramble there enables me 
to give a brief but veritable sketch of this promised 
land, where thousands and tens of thousands; and 
I may add, hundreds of thousands of hardy, en- 
terprising, and wealthy emigrants, are wending 
their way to make it their permanent and happy 
home. Verily, it is a land of promise, already 
teeming with abundance, and rich in almost every 
blessing which a good and bountiful Providence 
can bestow. With rich and productive lands, a 
tropical and healthy climate, wholesome and in- 
vigorating air, and pure water, it is the last golden 
temple of liberty into which the adventurous pil- 
grim from abroad can enter, to worship in spirit 
and in truth, the God of his fathers, and enjoy the 
freedom and happiness of his " vaterland." The 
rich and flourishing farms already scattered over 
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the country, appear, as you ride along, like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver, while the boundless 
productions of nature seem to indicate that here, 
at least, in this garden of Eden, the original curse 
of our race has been partially removed, and that 
man is no longer compelled to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. It is the country and 
climate of all others, for the poor man to harbor in, 
and the rich man to enjoy his independence in 
luxury and peace. From the Sabine to the San 
Antonio, and from San Saba to the Rio Grande, the 
earth is all before you, where to choose, and Provi- 
dence your guide ; and I pity the man who can 
ride, as Sterne says, from Dan to Beersheba, and 
exclaim, " all is barren.'' 

The white population of Texas, just now, nearly 
equals that of Louisiana, and will soon exceed 
that of the entire State, and probably of Mississippi 
also. Those who have already inunigrated are not 
the "idle, dissipated, and vicious; they are the 
active, the sober, and honest Collected as they 
are, from different portions of the United States, 
and from various quarters of the world, it is singu- 
lar with what readiness they have consolidated 
into one extended brotherhood, presenting the 
elements of a character, which, when time shall 
have fashioned and fitted it together, will be found 
without a rival in the history of man." 

The government of Texas for years past, has 
remained firm, independent, and sure. Her rulers 
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have not only been heroes, bnt statesmen, poets, 
and philosophers, to whom the destinies of a whole 
people have been confided with success. 

" Thou shalt see 
The hero shine as clearly forth in council 
As he h£is done in victory." 

Wisdom has been in her councils, and firmness in 
her field, and the present government will be 
characterized by sound policy and discretion, and 
a rigid^ adherence to the maxim of Jeremy Ben- 
tham — " The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number." There is everything, indeed, in the 
present condition and prosperity of the infant 
nation to inspire hope and encourage success; 
" and who, since such has been her birth and rapid 
elevation, feels not that a brighter prospect still 
remains ? Who, gazing on her as she is, can tell 
the proud condition that she may attain when years 
shall have added to her beauty and her strength ; 
when from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, shall 
extend the cities of a people bound together in holy 
bonds of brotherhood — ^the inhabitants of one vast 
government, and the defenders of one common 
hope?" 

The territory between the rivers Sabine and 
Bravo del Norte, and the Gulf of Mexico and 
Rocky Mountains, was a portion of the original 
province of Louisiana, as acquired by France by 
the discoveries and settlements of La Salle, as ceded 
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to Spain at Fontainblean, as retroceded to France 
at San Ildefonso, and as ceded to us at Paris in 
1803. Since the Treaty of Fontainbleau, the 
territory has been successively known and called 
Nuevo Estr€maduray and the province, department 
and republic of Texas. Thus the "lone star" has 
risen like the bright creations of an hour amid the 
visions c^ a dream ; and iot a series of years she 
has presented the singular spectacle of being the 
only nation in North America, quietly enjoying 
herself under her own vine and fig tree, with none 
to molest or make her afraid. Canada on the 
north, Florida on the south, and Mexico on the 
west, were all distracted with the raging elements 
of war, while the single star beamed alone in its 
glory, and pursued the even tenor of its way in 
prosperity and peace. 

The beautiful and prophetic language of Virgil 
may well be applied to her. The opponents of an- 
nexation at least, should read it and lay it to heart. 

" EcoE * * PRocxssiT Casaris astrum ; 
astrum, quo segetes gauderent frugibus ; et quo 
duceret apricis in collibus uya colorem. 
Insere, Daphni, piros ; carpent tua poma nepotes." 

« Behold the Julian star arise ! 
Whose power the fields with copious com shall fill. 
And clothe with richer grapes each sunny hill ; 
Now, Daphnis, for thy grandsons plant thy pears, 
Who losdons fruit shall crt)p in distant years." 



CHAPTER II. 

RED RIVER. 

Red River — ^Alexandna — ^Accidents — ^Apostrophe to Steam — 
Natchitoches — ^A Hurly-burly— Land Route — ^Rio Hondo — 
Fort Jessup— Adaes — ^M. de Pag^s — Effects of a Hurricane 
-^Rough country— The Sabine— An Early Emigrant. 

Our chosen route td Texas was by Red river, 
and we reached Alexandria on the morning of the 
third day from New Orleans. This town is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the river, about one 
hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, and has a 
population of about one thousand souls. Its trade 
is very inconsiderable, though it has a rich and 
populous country around it The planters ship 
their cotton to New Orleans, and in return receive 
their supplies from that source. The banks of the 
river below this, nearly the whole extent to its 
mouth, are subject to annual inundation, and are 
for the most part uncultivated. The river and its 
passes are very narrow, and at low water difficult 
of navigation. Accidents occasionally happen 
here, but by no means as often as on the Missis^ 
sippi. We do not recollect that any boiler has 
burst, or any boat of consequence been lost upon 
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this river, since the memorable and melancholy 
explosion and loss of the Lioness from gunpowder, 
in 1833, by which a member of Congress from 
Louisiana was killed, and the life of the Governor 
and several other p5«ons greatly endangered. 
Now and then a boat strikes a snag and suddenly 
goes to the bottom. Occasionally, too, a boat 
freighted with cotton takes fire, and is consumed in 
a twinkling. Notwithstanding these deplorable ac- 
cidents, however, we cannot refrain from blessing 
the memory of Fulton, and perpetrating aiK)ther 
apostrophe to the power of steam. What mighty 
good has it not already done for us ? What would 
Louisiana and Mississippi have been without it ? 
What would the whole south ; nay, the whole world 
for this matter, have been without it ? It has already 
advanced a century since the death of Fulton of 
glorious memory, and we new live a hundred years 
in as many days, and see and tnjoy life more than 
we otherwise should have done, had we been with- 
out steamboats and railroads, for a thousand years. 
Wherever a plank can float, there waves the star- 
spangled banner, and the names of Washington and 
Fulton ride triumphant on the breeze ! We leave 
our homes at the rising of the sun, and before its set- 
ting, are in another land. It may almost be said to 
confer the attributes of ubiquity. Time and dis- 
tance are alike cheated of their identity, and business 
is hurried on and completed with an electro-m(«ig- 
netic rapidity, without let or hindrance, in every 
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part of the habitable globe! Blessed be the roan, 
said Sancho, who invented sleep; but blessed, 
thrice blessed, would he now exclaim, be the man 
who invented steam ! • 



♦«« From the moment," says an excellent writer, " that Ful- 
ton's first boat burst proudly away h:om her moorings, cirilisa- 
tion quickened her march. An impulse was given, that, like 
that which first sent the orbs careering on their eternal paUiway, 
must continue to be felt while the world exists, ever present, 
ever acting. It is felt in every branch of the social s3rBtem, 
moral, mental, physical ; with revivifying power, breathing 
new life into all human action which has become torpid, 
and sending abroad continual vigor into Ae thousand arms 
of influence which it has stretched over the whole civilized 
world. 

" Before Fulto»'s discovery the world nK>ved en in a slow, 
stately, and gradually accelerating pace; individual and 
national entcfpriae was sober and steady in its progression ; 
dviliiotLon and refinement imperceptibly advanced over 
society like the dews which fall unseen, yet refresh and puri- 
fy ; all things were pasmn'g onward with that moderate man^ 
whidi denotes ^e absence of any great exciting cause. But 
. no sooner was the applicability of steam to navigation fully 
demonstrated than a world was put in motion ; new views 
mnd feelings ; new thoughts of greatness ; new aspirations for 
power; new forces, influences, and capacities; new sources 
of wealth ; new schemes of aggrandizement ; new fields for 
industry; hew incentives to energy, with new application and 
means, were all developed with the quickness of light ; the 
vigorous action of which, in a few short years, has accom- 
ptished the work of ages, and presented to mankind a splendid 
and wonderful era, absorbing in its brilliancy the lustre of the 
past^ and throwing far onward, into the dim and shado^ 
2 
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Natchitoches, one hundred and fifty miles, <Mr 
thereabouts, above Alexandria by water^ is a town 

future, bright rays which are to beam in their full splendor 
on nations yet unborn. 

^< Not only are the occupations of men put in more actual 
motion by this newly applied and mighty agents but men th^n- 
selves become agitated as the tempest-lashed waters of the 
deep. An ever active restlessness seizes on the people of the 
civilized earth, and communities and nations begin to hoire 
with a convulsion of thought and effort which overturn the 
ancient and ivy-grown fabrics of society, and substitute new 
and gorgeous edifices, overthrow the battlements of ignorance* 
prostrate the obstacles which centuries had accmnulated, and 
leap gulfs before seemingly impassable. Men appear to be- 
come possessed of a spirit of m^dity. All things move with 
a wonderfully increased velocity. The slow are hurried on by 
contact, or crushed in the general race. He who loiters falls 
behind. Commerce has extended from fh« ocean to the far 
interior, waking up the silence and solitude oi the primeval 
forests, with the echoes of her never ceasing voice ; nmuifac- 
tures have multiplied a million fold, and agriculture has pene- 
trated new regions, changing the face of the earth from its 
native sadness to the bloom of the garden, and the golden hue 
of the ripened field, while at even pace have come science ani 
the arts, giving to all a finish and a grace ; a power scarc^y 
yet developed, but capable of indefinite use and extensicm, Ym» 
been applied ; and the whole phyeacal world feels the touch ; 
a power which comes at the call of man, and yet is cs^ble 
of destroying him and his proudest work ; which dispenses 
blessings while it bears within itself in furious action, the 
elements of death ; which heeds no banner ; which knows no 
limit ; before which mountains are levelled, and valleys elevat- 
ed ; which seems to keep pace with time in speed, and over space 
t^march with gigantic, untired, and ever-inereasing stride. 
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of some considerable conseqaence. It has a popu- 
lation, probably, of a thousand souls, and has been a 
place of great business. Its inhabitants are chiefly 
French and Spanish, and a majority of the planta- 
tions in the neighborhcNxl are owned by Creoles of 
the country who have been living here for many 
years. Soon aft» landing here, we witnessed a 
negro fracas between ike crews of a couple of 
steamers that had just arrived from below, and 
which, probably, was never equalled since the 
jousts and tournaments of form^ days. They 
went at it in good earnest, like the Horatii and 
Curiae, or the Guelfs and Gibelines, and fought 
right manfully, though all for fun and frolic 
as it afterwards appeared. There had been a fall 
(rf rain a day or two previous, and the streets were 
quite mellow and in good condition for sucl^ 
strife. We know not how it began, but sure we 
are we never saw a set of combatants who seemed 
1o enjoy a batde royal more heartily than they. 
They were literally plastered with mud and water 
to the very' eye-lids, and never ceased to pummel 
and bespatt^ each other till th^ strength failed 
them, and they sank exhausted in the fight It was 
altogether one of the most ludicnrous and extmndi- 



•« To such a power, who but omnipotence can assign a limit ? 
To the fame of him who made its grejE^test application, what 
but the end of afl tfaii^ shall say,*' thus far dialt thott go 
and BO farther?*' 
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Bary combats that we have ever witoeBsecL U 
afforded great amusement to the bystandars who 
enjoyed the novelty of the scene for an hour or 
more, when a retreat was somided, and the belli- 
gerents betook themselves to the river for a general 
lavs^on, which had now become absolutely neces- 
sary to distinguish the living clay from the dead 
matter, out of which, some would say, they w«re 
originally fashioned. They enjoyed a hearty 
lat^h at their own folly, and then began to ^< turn 
about, wheel about, and jump Jim Crow,^' as usual, 
and sing merry songs in good fellowship, as if 
nothing unkind or indecorous bad happened among 
them> 

Ha/ing secured good horses, and all the para- 
phernalia thereunto belonging, and equipped our- 
s^ea with jMstols, blankets, &c., and flasks well 
filled with eau de vie de Dantzicy we set off bright 
and efuly for the south-west The ride was quite 
{deasant, and we compassed about twenty-five 
miles the first day. The hills just above and be- 
yond Natchitoches exhibit strong indications of iron 
ore, which are more and mcNre apparent as you 
pioceed farther west The earth, indeed, in some 
places, s»ms litorally composed of iron. Coal and 
limestone, also, are very abundant About five 
. miles west of Natchitoches we crossed Arroyo 
Hondo (deep river), an insignificant creek of some 
two or three yaods wide, and as many inches deep, 
which was formerly regarded by the Spaniards as 
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the boundary line between Menco and the United 
States, a very insignificant and uncertain boundaryi 
by the way, for two such mighty empires. 

We passed the night at a public house near Fort 
Jessup, where We lingered an hour (nrtwo the next 
mcnrning to visit some of the officers, and examine 
the garrison. It is a very pleasant military post, 
with a well disciplined corps of six or eight hun- 
dred men, under the command of an old and war* 
worn veteran who seems to enjoy the post as a 
sinecure, as the immediate duties and conuuand 
devolve upon, and are executed by inferior and 
subordinate officers. There is a good library here, 
with maps, charts, neMTspapers, periodicals, &c., for 
the use of the officers and soldiers of the garrison ; 
and we should think their hours of idleness would 
be spent pleasantly and profitably, and that the 
iron-foot of time would here fall noiseless. There 
is an appearance pf health and cleanliness about 
the garrison which commands admiration, and 
the martial music of a well trained band in Ais 
frontier, out-of-the-way region, is quite exhilarating 
and enchanting. • 

In the neighborhood of Port Jessup we turned 
aside from the main road to visit the little Indian 
village of Adaes, which is, perhaps, one of the 
oldest in Louisiana. Our kinsman, M* De Pag^s, 
of the French navy, knight of St Louis, &ay 
passed through it in 1768, on his way to Mexico ; 
and in his "Travels round the world in 1767—^71," 
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speaks of it as an ^ old Spanish settlement of forty 
houses, and a Church and Ck)nvent of Franciscans," 
and winds up Us description by saying he ^got 
nothing to eat bat tortillas!^ We saw some of 
the ^oldest inhabitants," that, doubtless, M. De 
Pag^s had gazed upon when they presented more 
of the Uoom of youth and beauty, who still con- 
tinued to live on, seemingly contented, with the 
^everlasting tortillas" which had nourisdied and 
sustained them for the last fwrty years. We were 
chased away by a score or two of famished curs, 
whose musical cadences fell not very pleasandy 
upon the ear, and whose wolf-like {»opensities 
caused us to make rather a hasty retreat 

Twelve miles west of Fort Jessup we saw the 
enduring marks of a terrible hurricane which had 
occurred in the month of August previous. Its 
range was quite limited in a right line, ncnrth and 
south, but its depredations among the lofty oaks 
and pines of the forest w^re tremendous ; they lie 
uprooted and prostmte upon the earth, commingled 
tc^ther, as if an army of giants had battled with 
them individually upon the plains. 

The road from Natchitoches to the Sabine, 
believe me, is no cure for the heart-ache. The 
trnvelling in rainy seasons is intolerable. The 
miles, too, are the longest ever travelled, and some 
of them, like a circle, have neither beginning nor 
end. With the exception of several low, wet, and 
aUnost impassaUe bottoms, or htmimocks, as they 
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may be called, the road winds over poor and mise- 
rable clay hills, and pine barrens, such as we have 
vrhilom seen in Georgia, or it may be, in the 
poorest parts of New England, The soil is cold 
and clayey, or sandy and sterile, and generally good 
for nothing. 

A mile or two east of the Sabine the road forks 
— ^the right hand leading to the upper, and thet 
left to the lower ferry. We chose the latter- 
passed over an abominable muddy bottom of two 
or three miles extent, and reached the river about 
sunset It is here about eighty yards wide, and 
from twenty to forty feet deep. It is navigable a 
part of the year for steamboats. The river was 
within its banks, and the crossing pretty good. 
We crossed by ferry, and spent the night at C6L 
Gaines', an old settler in Texas from Virginia, and 
a kinsman of the " Chieftam Graines," as the 
Indians call him, of the United States army, who 
has recently made so much ado about nothing, on 
the Texan frontier. He is quite an intelligent and 
important personage in these parts, and from him we 
gleaned much valuable and interesting information 
in regard to the past condition and present prospecti 
of this delightfrd country. 

" Brave young Republic I There*s a trumpet tone 
Sounding for thee, to pierce the ear of time — 

Whether thj star shall still glow on alone. 
Or sparkle in a ^axy sublime — 

A new light added to the stars that fling 

Their glory from beneath the eagle's wing r 



CHAPTER III. 

SAN AUGUSTINE AND SABINE COUNTIES, &C. 

Texas— Boundary line— lBidian»— Lo0t TVibes Enumerated — 
Their Numbers and Destiny— Red Land*— Milam— San Au- 
gustine — Courts and Lawyers — Land Commissioners and 
Titles — Caution to Emigrants. 

During the "ides of March" we crossed the 
Sabine, the boundairy line of Louisiana. We had 
crossed it often^ bnt the south wind now seemed 
softer than ever,*— 

" Wafting thoughts of flowers. 
Blue skies, and amber suni^ine.'* 

Spring'time was coming, and as we coursed along 
the beautiful prairies of the south-west, — but yes* 
terday the home of the red man, and now studded 
with ridi farms and flourishing villages,. — ^we felt 
as if a new world was opened to our view, and 
wondered how it was that a country of such rare 
fertility and beauty, and capable of sustaining 
a countless population, should have remained so 
long unsettled, and almost unexplored. What a 
different people should weliave been, thought I, 
had our fathers landed on the coast of Florida, or 
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Texas, instead of the bleak and rock-bonnd shore 
of Plymouth— and the march of the Pilgrims been 
up the Mississippi, instead of progressing down- 
wards slowly to the sun ! What would have been 
the destiny of our country ! and what the character 
of its people ! Would the elements of the Anglo- 
Saxon character have been preserved, or, assimi- 
la^ng with the sternness and inflexibility of the 
Spanish hidalgo, and the gay and light-hearted 
Frenchman, would our national identity have been 
lost? What would have been the fate of the Ted 
man of the south, who, yielding to "stern necessity, 
is now fast receding before the march of civilisa- 
tion, and for hope alone tutns towards the sun ! 

Some twenty or thirty years since, about thirty 
tribes of Indians, exclusive of the Cherokees, Cu- 
manches, and Lipans, — amounting in all to up- 
wards of nine thousand souls, — ^held undisturbed 
possession of the Texan soil. Their wigwams 
are now deserted, and all but the remnants of a 
few scattered tribes have perished. The Houmas 
and Washas and Tensas; the Opelousas, Coshattas 
and Alabamas ; the Apache, the Natchitoches and 
Biloxi ; the Tankawas, Caranchuas, and Tawake* 
nies ; the Cances, Mayes, and Pawnees ; the Arco- 
kisas, Keychies, and Bedies ; the Cadogues, Yattos* 
see, and Ayeish, — ^all, all are gone! Before the 
rapid march of civilisation (De Tocqueville most 
feeDngly and eloquently observes, in a work that 
should be read and studied by every American), it 
2* 
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now retreating the miserable remnant of this once 
proud people. The tear of compassion is well 
dne to their sad fate ! Their council fires are ex- 
tinguished ! The day of their glory has departed^ 
and the hour of their destruction seems at hand ! 
They are, at best, a broken and despairing people. 
By the side of some fresh stream, or along the bor- 
der of some desert prairie, may be found a few 
solitary wanderers, who can only feel that, like the 
waters of the one are departing their long-cherished 
hopes, or like the unbroken solitude of the other is 
the powerful desolation of their hearts. Some may 
be seen still lingering around the graves of their 
departed warriors, as a last act of regard, ere they 
depart beyond the great waters to a land humanity 
has prepared for their reception. But, alas ! hu- 
manity cannot restore to them the treasure they 
have lost It may extend their miserable life a 
little longer, or scatter a fewjcomforts in their rug- 
ged path ; but the death-song of their nation will 
ere long be sung ! The seal of fate is set upon 
them, and in a few short years the echo of some 
solitary paddle, or the shrill whoop of some com- 
panionless Indian, will be all that remains of one 
great and mighty nation, removed, in the Provi- 
dence of God, for the introduction of another! 

Seven miles west of the Sabine, we entered up- 
on the Bed Lands, so called, which, with an occa- 
sional brook, or interruption of light grey sandy soil, 
continue for many miles west They are rich and 
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fertSe, and the region round about quite healthy 
and well watered. Beautiful prairie farms are 
interspersed through the woodlands, affording va- 
riety to the landscape, and giving to the country a 
most attractive appearance. 

" With honey all the land abounds. 
With forest lawns and pasture grounds." 

We passed through the village of Milam, and spent 
the night at Brown's, twelve miles west of the 
Salrine-^^ comfortable house, with clever tenant^ 
and good fere. The next morning we rode to San 
Augustine, one of the largest and most flourishing 
towns in Texas. It lies upon the Atoyac, sixteen 
miles from Brown's, and twenty^ight from the 
SiAine. The country about here is quite elevated 
and rolling, and the soil rich and productive, and 
of every variety of shade, from a light brick dust 
to a dingy snuff color. Oak and hickory are quite 
common. Iron ore is apparent in this region, and 
near the Pologatche creek it seems to be very abrm- 
dant Limestone and . freestone are also founds 
hcie, and gold, it is said, has lately been discovered 
on a branch of the Atoyac. The country is ex^ 
tremely well watered, and beyond this, westward, 
we found the streams everywhere pure and de- 
lightful. . 

The District Court was in session at Augustine, 
and a very important trial then pending for some 
itifiraction of Uie levenue laws. It was the first in 
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tfae infant BepoUic, and gieat interest was crei^ed 
for the result Able ooonsel were engaged on both 
sides. Tba District Attorney and prosecutor on 
the part of the government was the brother of the 
counsel for the defendant, who having enlisted the 
aid of D. S. Kaufman, Esq^ won the cause from his 
brother, and obtained a verdict for the government. 

Mr. Kaufman, formerly of Louisiana, and now 
of Sabine, is one of the ablest and most prominent 
young lawyers in Texas. He was an early law 
student of Chancellor Quitman of Mississippi, and 
lus talents^ integrity, and legal attainments, have 
won for him " golden opinion^ from all sorts o£ 
Buen," and secured to him an extensive practice^ 
and the promise of substantial fame and fortune 
tot the future. He is now Charge d' Affaires from 
Texas to the United States. 

Gen. Henderson, former minister to Prance, an- 
other meritcmous and distinguished lawyer, and au 
accomplished diplomatist and statesman, has for 
some years past made San Augustine his chief 
^residence. He has held various public offices in 
Texas, and ranks among the ablest and most wor- 
thy of her enterprising citizens. 

We found the Land Commissioners here busily 
engaged in is0uing land certificates^ and everything 
indicated a permanent and haj^y destiny to the 
young Republic. Land Certificates to head-rightS| 
or settlement rights, as they are sometimes called, are 
quite common here, and should be purchased with 
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great caution* Indeed, in regard to land titles in 
general, we feel constrained and sorry to say, that 
we found them exceedingly numerous, and many 
of them doubtful and spurious. All, however, are 
not so. Old Crown grants, regularly made— and 
they are very few — are, without doubt, good, and 
can never be revoked. All titles regularly obtained 
under any and every preceding government, hav- 
ing the necesssury formalities complied with, and 
the taxes paid, will be respected and never dis- 
turbed. Soldiers' rights and settlers' rights, or 
head-rights, as they are indiscriminately called, reg- 
•ularly obtained from the Land Offices, in conform- 
ity to all the glorious uncertainties of the law — and 
they are many — and moreover tally with the Colo- 
nization law, are good, though many of them, I am 
sore, have been counterfeited and are worthless. 
Others may be forfeited for various causes, and 
prove worthless to the purchaser. *The Hundred 
League claims are all revoked, and the Eleven 
League grants, except under very extraordinary pro- 
visions, are eight out of ten, at least, good for no- 
thing. The Ten League border claims, so called, 
will be subject to supervision, if not to litigation; 
while the New York scrip, the Colorado and Nash- 
ville scrip, and twenty other kinds of scrip floating 
abroad are altogether worthless. Many, very ma- 
ny, of each and all of these titles have been basely 
forged and counterfeited, and interested and de- 
signing speculators, taking advantage of the signs 
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of the dinefly have seized upon some of the best 
portion of the public domain of Texas^ and covered 
it with fraudulent titles, as has lately been done in 
liouisiana, where scarcely a foot of public land is 
vacant, or which has not been floated upon, and in 
most instances by tides not worth a sous. This 
the government will remedy. Once for all, then, 
we caution purchasers from abroad not to dabble 
in the land speculations of Texas, unless they 
know well whom they deal with, and are familiar 
with the ground they tread upon. Gro to the sev- 
eral Land Offices, or to the General Land Com* 
missioner in person, if you would be safe and 
see that all is right. There are thousands of ^ood 
titles in market, and millions of aores of choice 
land yet untaken ; and there is no danger in dealing 
with honest men. But an honest man who shall 
find ? I repeat, then, there are many, very many, 
spurious, duplicate, and fraudulent titles, floating 
about, against which every one should be duly 
cautioned, and faithfully put upon guard, lest, as 
Franklin says, he pay too dear for the whistle, and 
repent and regret when it is too late. 

The country is fast filling with emigrants from 
all quarters and from all countries. Men of cha« 
racter and wealth, too, with their household gods, 
are bound to this land of promise — this land of 
fruits and flowers. " To the south, then, to the sun, 
where nature is kind — ^where Jove has showered 
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forth the contents of Amalthea's horn, and earth is 
a garden." 

Texas, in fine, is a delightful country, let people 
who are interested or disappointed say what they 
will ; and through whatever changes of untried being 
she is yet doomed to pass, a brUliant destiny most 
assuredly awaits her. The << single star " has risen 
in its glory, and its march is onward. Texas will 
every hour brighten, and her ultimate destiny be 
secure. With her manifold natural advantages— 
her richness of soil— -her softness and salubrity of 
climat^^nothing can retard her grandeur and pros* 
perity. Wealth and population are rolling in upon 
her more rapidly than they ever did into the great 
valley of the West ; and she will forthwith bud and 
Uossom as the rose, and ultimately become the 
garden spot and granary of the South.* 

" V — - — — — 

• " With a soil of great fertility and variety, adapted along 
the maritime belt to sugar, and cotton, and rice, and, as you 
recede into the interior, to fanning and grazing,— destined in 
part to a slave pojtulation, and in other parts to a non-slave- 
holding — ^with every variety of climate nearly known to the 
United States, and lovely to the eye perhaps beyond any other 
North American region, Texas will no doubt be peopled with 
unexampled rapidity. It will supersede Iowa, Florida, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, and attract emigration from every State 
and erery part of Europe." 



CHAPTER IV. 



NACOQDOCHE3 COUNTY. 



Rambles continued — Atojrac — Night in a cabin — False alann 
— Nacogdoches — ^Amusements — A forlorn damsel-^Public 
rejoicing — Evening ball, and a surrrender. 

We left San Augustine early in the morning, 
and continued our rambles westward for Nacog- 
doches. Just beyond the Ayish Bayou we passed 
over a district of fine country, and twelve miles 
onward crossed the Atoyac, which winds along a 
rich bottom till it unites with the Angelina some 
dozen or twenty miles distant. We now came to 
an undulatory, sandy region, with here and there 
portions of red land, somewhat more fertile, and 
rich in iron ore, but generally rather thin and un- 
promising till we reached Nacogdoches. 

We spent the night at Martin's, eight miles east 
of the village, where we obtained a cup of good 
coffee for a wonder, with corn-bread and milk, 
venison, &c.; but were obliged to take it rough and 
tumble upon the floor, as there was but one spare 
room, into which by a sort of hocus-pocus, a dozen 
restless travellers contrived to ensconce them- 
selves, heels and points, for the balance of the 
night. 
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This was the scene of Gen. Quitman's perilous 
adventure, when in the alarm of '36, surrounded 
by Indians and Mexicans, he and his little band of 
volunteers from Mississippi pressed forward in the 
night, and fearlessly entered Nacogdoches when it 
was declared to be in possession of the enemy. 

At daylight we remounted our steeds and rode 
into Nacogdoches to breakfast. Crossing the Nana 
by a bridge, we entered the old and decayed 
Sjpanish town, which has undergone a variety of 
changes and revolutions within the present century, 
and acquired considerable interest and notoriety 
from the numerous partisan skirmishes and Indian 
battles that have been fought within its borders. 

Nacogdoches is beautifully situated in the heart 
of a rich and lovely country. It is embosomed in 
a small. valley, like a cup within a saucer; it is 
surrounded by lofty emineoces, and watered by 
two pure and delightful streams, La Nana, and 
El Bagnio, which encompass it, and meander 
through the valley. The climate is eminently 
healthy, and the business and society of the place 
fast improving. Several American families are 
settled here, churches and schools are in progress, 
and means are in embryo to make it hereafter the 
Athens of the southwest. 

But Nacogdoches as it was and is are two differ- 
ent things. It was once the delight of both Mexi- 
cans and Indians, with one or two trading houses 
that supplied them with everything their hearts 
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oould destre. R was proud of its prosperity^ and 
tfie people were gay and happy. How little it 
takes to make an Indian happy ! A little wampum 
and a few beads— a little paint and red ribbon^ and 
plenty of whisky, and a happy and contented life 
is his. The Mexican is equally joyous with his 
game of monte, his pulque, and cigarito, and 
divinely happy in the ^cerdse of the fandango, 
which in the codi of the evening, in some snuggery 
of a cabin, draws together young and old of both 
sexes, whose inert and dreamy existence is made 
active and real in the whirl of the dance. Two or 
Aree dollars to pay the fiddler, and the dance is 
made. Five or ten minutes notice, and all who 
I^ease may partake of the pleasure. 

Wilt go with me ? Pll give thee flowers, 
Our way shall be through balmy bowers. 
And song and dance shall charm the hours ; 
My star-lave \ listen." 

Refreshments are provided beneath some orange 
tree, or flowering almond, or crape myrtle, and 
half a dime or dime will fHrocure a glass of liqueur 
for yourself, and a cup of chocolate and gateau, or 
oigarito for the ladie-love, who honors you with her 
dark eye and olive complexion for the dance. Vo- 
luptuous and fascinating as the Mexican women 
are, they are never more so than when excited by 
soft music and the rapturous fandango, of which 
they are so fond. Love then sparkles in their 



eyes, and their sensitiye hearts yield irresistibly to 
the pleasnres which it awakens. 

But the Mexican and Indian are no longer here ! 
The fandango is no more. The monte table is 
broken, and the cards are scattered. The school- 
master has arrived, and civilisation is to spread 
abroad here upon the wings of the American 
eagle, and knowledge is to cover the land as the 
waters cover the sea. Savage cruelty, rioting and 
drunkenness have disappeared with this noisy, 
dirty, and querulous race. Happy will it be for the 
dwellers of this lovely land, who, amidst the con* 
stant changes of revolution, have so long been 
^ striving, struggling, hoping, bearing,^' at last to 
have found rest and safety under the " stars and 
stripes " of the Federal Union, which will protect 
them from the depredations of savage, uncivilized 
races, and secure the great blessings of civil and 
religious freedom to themselves and their posterity 
for ever. 

Gen. Rusk, Colonels Thorn and Hodgkiss, and 
others " known to chivalry," reside here with their 
families. The former was one of the chief actors 
at the battle of San Jacinto, and is noted for his 
courage and patriotism. After serving a term or 
two in Congress, he resumed the practice of law, 
and is now a prominent and successful advocate 
at the bar. 

There was formerly a Catholic Church and 
garrison here, but they have both met with the 
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fortune of war, and are now invisible. The popn 
lation till lately was composed chiefly of Mexi 
cans and Indians, who are both £Jthy and effemi- 
nate, and whose flimsy wigwams and road cabins 
seem scarcely a shelter from the scorching son or 
drenching rain. 

The fandango, a kind of Spanish dance, is 
here a universal amusement among the Creoles, 
as well as mont6, a game of cards of which the 
old and young of both sexes are very fond. They 
play and dance all night, and for a "siesta sleep 
away the ensuing day* ** They sleep with the 
sun and wake with the moon." 

The love of dancing I believe is universal with 
the Mexican women, and it is one of the last plea- 
sures they willingly renounce. During the false 
alarm in this neighborhood, when most of the in- 
habitants fled for succor and for safety towards the 
United States, a young and interesting Creole was 
seen mounted upon her palfrey, making all possible 
haste to escape from the village. She manifested 
jno alarm, but with a sigh of regret pointed towards 
her desolate cabin, and gazed 

" As she used to gaze 
On the magnificent stars and skies 
Of her own land, in happier days." 

And when asked by some of our company who 
passed her if the enemy was near, she sighed again 
as from the bottom of her heart, and with the most 
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dospcmding countenance imaginable, exclaimed, 
" Ah ! Seiiors, Fandango no more ! " Thus realiz- 
ing and exhibiting a desolation of heart and soul 
in perfect consonance with the lament in Childe 
Harold. 

«* No more beneath soft eve's consenting star, * 

Fandango twists his jocund castanet ; 
Ah, monarchs ! could ye taste the mirth ye mar. 
Not in the toils of glory would ye fret ; 
The hoarse, dull drum would sleep, and man be happy yet'* 

It was only the summer previous that I had 
found the inhabitants of Nacogdoches wildly gay 
and enthusiastic at some important and interesting 
news which had just reached them from the army. 
The drums were beating and the banners of liberty 
and independence unfurled and waving in the 
public square. A public dinner was had and 
eaten— speeches were made — ^patriotic toasts drank, 
and national 3ongs written and sung, and the fes- 
tivities of the occasion terminated by the whizzing 
of rockets, and a lively ball in the evening. It was 
here I was captivated by a pair of the brightest 
eyes and most alluring lips that I had seen since 
the days when " beauty bright my heart's chain 
wove." They looked, methought, as beautiful as 
Helen's, 

«* When she came 
To rain Troy, and set the world on flame.** 
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Verily, they made my locks shake vpon my 
shouldersi as Yorick says. I know not why, but I 
parted firom them with regret, and long afterwards 
in my rambles over the prairies, I found myself 
involmitarily hamming, 

** qui me rendra mon Hti^ne, 
£t ma montagne, et le grand chdne ! 
Leur souyenir fait tous les jours 
Ma peine ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

HARRISON AND NACOGDOCHES COUNTIES. 

Land routes to Texas — Shreveport — Greenwood — New Bound- 
ary — ^Annexation — Old Caddo VilJage — ^Bloody Prairie- 
Absence of Crime in Texas — Sabine River — Walling's 
Ferry — ^Beaver Dam — Shawnee Village — Effects of a Tornado 
— ^Pleasant Route — ^Atlantic and Pacific Railroad — ^Union of 
the Trinity and Mississippi. 

There are four great land-routes to Texas, any 
of which taken by a traveller, would induce him 
to give a totally different account of the country 
from what he would if passing into it by either of 
the others. The lower, or Opelousas route-— that 
by Alexandria — ^the middle route by Natchitoches, 
or the old San Antonio road, which is the great 
.national road, so well-known and so long travelled 
to Bexar ; and lastly, the upper route by Shreve- 
port across the Sabine. The distance from 
Opelousas to the Sabine is about eighty miles; 
from Alexandria to the Sabine, by Bunr's ferry, 
formerly Junkers', one hundred ; from Natchitoches 
to the Sabine, fifty ; and from Shreveport, about 
, the same distance. There is also steam navigation 
to Port Caddo, some fifty or sixty miles above 
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Shreveport, by water, which will bring emigrants 
within twenty miles of the Sabine. 

We have ahready taken our readers along the 
route from Natchitoches ; we must now return and 
introduce them by the way of Shreveport, which 
is likely hereafter to become a frequent and favorite 
route for travellers. 

The country west of Shreveport i* highly in- 
teresting and beautiful. The sixteenth and seven- 
teenth range, which by the newly-surveyed boundary 
line is thrown into Texas, was by far the most 
beautiful portipn of Louisiana. It is elevated and 
rolling — a rich grazing, cotton, and grain country — 
well timbered and watered, and healthy ; and re- 
minds one of some portions of Virginia, or the 
country about Lexington, Ky. It is rapidly settling, 
and will soon form one of the richest and most de- 
sirable neighborhoods in the south. 

Some large plantations are now opened, and the 
whole route to the new and flourishing, and I may- 
add, very pretty village of Greenwood, sixteen miles 
west of Shreveport, reminded us of the road from 
Clinton to Jackson, Mississippi. The face of the 
country is somewhat like it, though less broken, 
perhaps, and more fertile. 

West of Greenwood, about three miles, at Major 
Eubank's plantation, the new division line of Texas 
and Louisiana passes, and from this onward, 
some ten or fifteen miles, the country, at this season, 
is perfectly picturesque and enchanting. Texas 
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has gained, by the new survey, about seven hundred 
square miles of what has always been considered 
a portion of Louisiana, and a district of country, 
seven times larger than the District of Columbia, 
and nearly half as large as the « sovereign" state of 
Rhode Island. It takes from Arkansas the whole 
of Miller county, and a portion of Lafayette, and 
places some of the wealthiest planters, and most 
productive plantations of the Stale, vdthin the 
borders of the new State. It is well to annex Texas 
merely to recover what we had otherwise irre- 
trievably lost 

Fifteen, miles west of Greenwood is the site of 
the. old Caddo Village, and on the very spot, where 
but recently was seen the Indian wigwam, and 
heard the nightly yell of the savage, is now a com- 
fortable farm-house, surrounded by large cotton 
fields, and the honest watch-dog's bark is heard 
mingling with the joyous song of another and a 
darker race. About half-way to the Sabine we 
stopped to refresh ourselves at a cold and limpid 
spring by the road-side, which many a weary 
traveller, like ourselves, will have cause to bless, as 
he journeys onward to the prairie land. Near by, 
we passed through what is called the Murder, or 
Bloody Prairie, an open, rich, and beautiful field, 
of about one hundred acres, so called' from the 
many deeds of darkness which have been perpe- 
trated on it in times past. Here Turner and his 
tx)mpanions were murdered by Carson and another. 
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while journeying from Arkansas to Texas, in the 
autumn of 1838. Carson's confederate was appre- 
hended in Texas, and hanged at Augustine, while 
Carson escaped to the United 9tates> and is still 
unwhipped of justice. Here, too, some runaway* 
negroes were shot, and left to Weacb upon the 
prairies. A family by the name o£ Pearson, con- 
sisting of five persons, were here murdered and 
scalped by the Indians, just before they were routed 
and driven away in 1838. My companion and 
self passed through it as if it had been the gate 
of paradise, or as if the spirit of evil had never en- 
tered to mar its beauty. The prairie-flower now 
blooms there, but it will soon give way to the cotton- 
blossom, and the happy emigrant will hereafter en- 
tertain his children with n^htly tales of the past, 
and repose in soft slumbers, undisturbed and with- 
out apprehension, under the wings of the Americam 
eagle, on the Bloody Prairie. * 

Much has been said about the vast amount of 
crime, and the absence of law and justice in Texas. 
These accusations, since the revolution, are gene- 
rally false and undeserved, and I shall dismiss them 
with a single quotation from a little work on Texas, 
&c., by an English lady, which gives rather an im- 
partial account, of the country and its inhabitants, 
barely adding, that we candidly believe there is 
more crime and villainy daily committed in any 
one of our large commercial cities, than there is in 
the whole of Texas in a twelvemonth. 
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^ Two welMmown G(ennan noblemen, sent out 
by their government to report on the condition of 
Texas, and its supposed advantages as a field for 
emigration, were travelling through the country at 
the same time with ourselves, and they have given 
it as their opinion, that, considering the state of the 
laws, no country was ever so free from crime as 
this" 

» A few miles more over a rolling and variegated 
country, and post-oak and hickory barrens, piny 
woods, bills of sand rock, and valleys of flowers, 
creeks of limpid water, and the rich bottom of four 
miles width, making in all forty-five miles from 
Shreveport, brings you to Walling's ferry, on the 
Sabine. Those who wish to go by Bamsdale's 
ferry, a few miles lower down, on their way west, 
can take a fork of the road in the ^ Bloody Prairie," 
and five miles travel will bring them to the river. 
Crossing at Waiting's, we found ourselves in the 
well-known and much admired Cherokee country, 
one of the most fertile, healthy, and beautiful por- 
tions of eastern Texas. It borders upon Red Biver 
and the Sabine, and extends south and west fcft 
many miles. Ivis quite undulating, dry, and well- 
timbered, having a beautiful growth of every 
variety of oak, hickory, walnut, sweet gum, 
holly, mulberry, pine, and cedar, &&, with a 
soil and climate Aat might satisfy the most 
fastidious emigrant, eitfier from the south of Europe, 
or the Eastern States. The Chercdcee credc, which 
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18 a large and deep bayou, winds throngh this dis- 
trict, and affords several valaable mill sites, which 
might easily be made available for manofactori^g 
Inmber, &c., to be shipped or rafted down the river. 
The Sabine is here navigable through the year, 
and very beautiful and boatable m you ascend to 
its source. 

TVelve or fifteen miles west from the river we 
saw a large lake or bayou, extending as far as the 
eye could reach, and across which is the remains 
of the largest beaver dam probably to be found on 
the continent. It is well worth the traveller's 
notice. 

Twenty-five miles west and south firom the 
Sabine is the site of the old Shawnee village, now 
the property and residence of General Smith. It is 
prettily situated, and watered by some of the largest 
wid finest springs in the country. On our way we 
saw the destructive effects of a violent tornado, 
which had passed here some years previous. Its 
track was about half a mile wide, and every tree, 
shrub, and flower lay prostrate beneath the power 
of the whirlwind, and which the sturdy oak of a 
century even could not withstand. They lie like 
»< reeds shaken by the wind,'* and indicate at once 
the weakness of mortal man, contrasted with the 
force and fury of the " prince of the power of the air.'* 

The distance from the Shawnee village to 
Nacogdoches is about forty miles. The road is re- 
markably good, and for the most part level, and 
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easily travelled. Jt is the most agreeable routei 
and far belter than the road from Natchitoches to 
the Sabine. Indeed the whole route from Shreve- 
port, either by Walling's, Brewster's, Ramsdale's, 
or Logan* s ferry, on the Sabine, is decidedly better 
for emigrants who are going westward, as far as 
Nacogdoches, or the Trinity, and especially those 
^ who design to settle on the Cherokee land, or about 
the " Cross Timbers." The distance is shorter, the 
road better, plain, dry, and gently rolling, and far 
less fatiguing to man and beast than either of the 
old routes before mentioned, farther south. We 
have travelled it, and confidently recommend to all 
travellers and emigrants who are going to the 
^^ upper country," to embark with bag and baggage 
for Shreveport 

This, too, is the route which, above all others, 
should be chosen for the great national railroad to 
the Pacific. It is every way superic^ to that 
suggested across the Rocky Mountains — ^which will 
do some centuries hence — ^and besides, being only 
about half the distance, it may be constructed at 
one fourth the expense. The Atlantic may be thus 
united with the Pacific, at Charleston or Savannah, 
on the one side, and Mazatlan or Villa del 
Puerte on the other. This last is one of the best 
harbors in the world ; and by this means the whole 
trade of India, China, and Chili and Peru, and the 
Sandwich and other islands in the Pacific, may be 
attracted towards it, and goods conveyed in a few 
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days, instead of as many months, directly to the 
United States. In trath, we may consider one third 
or more of the raibroad as already completed, for it 
has nearly reached the Alabama line, and will soon 
be prolonged to Mississippi, where the Vicksburg 
and Jackson road will be extended to meet it, and 
an uninterrupted and continuous road will then be 
had from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. Now 
the distance from this to the Pacific Ocean, or 
Oulf of California, is less than twelve hundred 
miles, and taking this route by Monroe and 
Bhreveport, across the prairies, in a direct line to 
San Antonio and Chihuahua, the obstacle^ will be 
few and unimportant compared with any othar 
loujle. The facilities for constructing the road 
will be greater, the materials cheaper and more 
convenient, and the cost of keeping it in repair 
infinitely less, while it will never be obstructed 
by snow or ice, and can be travelled at all seasons - 
of the year. Here then we have an eligible 
route only one half the distance, crossing over a 
prairie country chiefly, with no mountains or large 
rivers, and at the least calculation to be constructed 
at one-fourth the cost of that across the Rocky 
mountains. 

Mr. Wilkes, in his late « History of Oregon,*' 
estimates the distance across the mountains at 
2^500 miles, and the cost of the road at $25,000 
per mile, or about sixty millions of dollars. But 
here we have only one thousand mUes, and at the 
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cost of 2,000 dollars per imle, it would be only two 
millions. 

The newly discov^ed process by which wood 
may be hardened or converted into a substance as 
durable as iron or stone, will render it yet cheaper, 
less, perhaps, than one thousand. What a dis- 
covery for the Mississippi valley ! And what then 
is to hinder the completion of this great national 
work ? Nothing but time. We possess the soil 
to the Rio Grande, and the Californias becoming 
independent, we can pass without let or himirance 
to the Pacific Ocean. (^VA l' t^'ifo > 

This route passes close by the richest and most 
productive gold and silver mines in America. 
Mexico abounds in the precious metals, and one 
mine alone near which the road would pass, em- 
ploys at present, fifteen thouscmd laborersy and 
yields two millions of dollars annually. The 
mines of the department of Chihuahua alone, says 
M. de Valais, produce enormous quantities of gold 
and silver, averaging from two to three millions per 
annum. 

This department has a population of one 
hundred and forty thousand, and the annual con- 
sumption of goods does not amount to less than 
two or three millions of dollars. 

. The trade of Santa Fe averages about one 
million, while the goods consumed in the States 
of Durango and Zacatecas annually exceed five or 
six millions. The consimiption of cotton fabrics 
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in Mexico is prodigious^ and equal to two-thirds 
in value of all the goods introduced. Who can 
supply these so easy and so cheap as ourselves ? 
Let then our enterprise, and industry, and capital, 
be immediately turned to this great work of in- 
ternal improvement^ and the returns will be pro- 
digiou3> and the reward incalculably great 

Texas, with her usual liberality, will, doubtless, 
grant a tract of land through which it passes in 
her territory, and which would more than pay the 
first cost of that portion of the road. 

IJad the energies of the Charleston and Cincin- 
nati Baihoad Company been turned in this diiec- 
tion they would not have been disappointed in 
their hopes and calculations^ or had their labor for 
naught. Let them re-organize under the title of 
the " Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company,'^ 
and have a survey of the country made forthwith, 
and my word for it, the President of the Company 
will live to make the trip from ocean to ocean with- 
in the short space of six days ; and in less than 
twenty years, cities as large as New York and New 
Orleans will be found at the termination of the 
road with all the wealth and magnificence that the 
Indies can impart.* 

♦ " The mouth of the Rio de la Fuerte is within six weeks' 
sail of the ports of China. And can it he realized that if this 
road were constructed, goods taken from the factory in Lowell 
could he exposed for sale within two months in the streets of 
Canton ; that our whalers, instead of heing compelled to make 



There is another important raibroad route 
which has been suggested to me by W. C. S. 
Ventress, Esq., a wealthy planter of Louisiana, 
and an early and patriptic friend of Texas, which 

an outward and return voyage from the north-west coast 
amounting together to more than 30,000 miles, a voyage under 
the most favorable circumstances of nearly a year*s duration, 
Arough every variety of climate, and through multiplied dan- 
ger, could quietly deposit their oil casks at Mazatlan, and have 
them delivered within a fortnight in the warehouses of Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and New Orleans ? Is it not manifes that if 
thi^ great national work were once completed, the whole trade 
of India, as far as it is based not only upon the wants of this 
continent, but of all Europe, would fall inevitably into our 
hands ? And Jiere it may be well to remembar that the his- 
tory of ancient and modern times establishes the fact, that to 
the nation which controls this commerce belongs the sceptre 
of the seas. It was the fertilizing influence of the India 
trade which enabled the Phoenicians to project and carry out 
their schemes of colonization, which, considering their ad- 
vantages and the then infant state of civilisation, may be 
considered as reflecting more credit on their enterprise than 
the more important establishments of their English succes- 
sors. 

** It is this trade, which in all time has conferred such wealth 
and power on its possessors, that young America now seeks 
to share,^if not to monopolize ; and certainly the intelligence, 
enterprise, indomitable energy, and unrivalled local position 
of this country, justify us in the belief that the attempt will 
be successful. This trade is now greater than it ever was, 
and is constantly increasing, and the advantages derived from 
the improvements in navigation and the various applications 
of steam to transportation, enable us to avail onrselres of it 
in a manner hitherto unknown.'* 
3* 
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wffl soon become of sufficient importance to at- 
tract pablic attention. It is the route from Bayou 
GU>uhi landing on the Mississippi, nine miles by 
laihroad to Ghrande River, thence a short trip by 
steamers to Opelousas, thence by railroad less 
than two hundred miles to some point on the 
• Trinity, in Texas. This would take most of the 
travel of western immigrants to Texas, and be the 
chosen route for all the produce of upper and mid- 
dle Texas, which would find its way to the Trinity, 
and thus be transported direct to the Mississippi, 
and to the upper country or New Orleans. All 
the sugar, cotton, rice, and tobaoco ; wheat, maize, 
and other agricultural products; horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep, furs and peltries, coal and iron, salt 
and lead, and vast quantities of lumber of various 
kinds, which will soon abound there and becontie 
the annual exports of this rich and growing ooun- 
try, while the return of heavy merchaiidize, dry 
goods and groceries, hardware and agricultural 
implements of all sorts, steam engines, sugar-mills 
and cotton-gins, &c., which must be obtained from 
the United States, would hereby save several 
transhipments and expensive freights, and yield, 
nevertheless, great revenues annually to the pro- 
prietors of the road. If commenced with energy, 
it could be completed and made passable in a 
single year. 

^ Cctfnii^ events cast their shadows bdbre ! 
Time was when our republic, idthough far short 
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of her now colossal proportions, was deemed 
already too vast and unwieldy for one government 
•—when it wais thought the far west would natur- 
ally and necessarily flake off and form an inde- 
pendent empire— or when, at least, the national 
capitol must tower on the Missouri instead of the 
Potomac, to prevent our overgrown republic from 
breaking into fragments. All such fears and 
speculations are now as a tale that is told, as a 
legend of the past. The discovery and applica- 
tion of the uses of steam — ^the invention of the 
steamboat, the railway, and the locomotive— to say 
nothing q{ the atmosphedc pressure, and the 
electro-magnetic power, pregnant with mighty 
issues— and above all, the invention of the mag- 
netic telegraph, able to fiash intelligence with the 
speed of lightning from ocean to ocean, and pole 
to isthmus — litersJly annihilating distance, and 
bringing every part of our vast republic practically 
into juxta-position — seem to be the appointed 
means and appliances in the hands of wonder- 
working Providence, to effect the expansion of our 
republic, until the whole continent of North 
America shgJl rejoice in our free institutions and 
form one vast and enlightened nation— destined, 
perfitips, to play a n^ighty and blessed part in that 
millennial consummation, devoutiy to be wished, 
when universal shall be the reign of peace on earth 
and good SviU towards men." 



CHAPTER VI. 

NACOGDOCHES AND HOUSTON COUNTIES. 

Kamblea continued— A Virginia Emigrant — Colony of Ants — 
Angelina — ^Neches — ^Face of the Country, Minerals, &c. — 
A Storm — Party Reinforced — ^Reasons for Immigratiiig. 

Sixteen miles west of Nacogdoches we shared 
for awhile the hospitality of Colonel Luckett, a 
chivalrous and warm-hearted Virginian of the old 
school, who had recently purchased a splendi«[ 
estate on the Angelina, and removed there with 
his family to enjoy the otium cum dignitate of an 
agricultural life. The Colonel was engaged in 
the early campaigns of Texas in 1812 — '13, and 
knew how to appreciate the soil and climate of this 
delightful country. Alas! he has since gone to 
the spirit land ! and though he lived to see his 
adopted country free and independent, he did not 
live to see the lost Pleiad restored to its position, 
and the " lone star" once more shining resplen- 
dently in the constellation of tlie north. 

While rambling about the " woods and fields " 
in this neighborhood, our attention was arrested 
by an immense body of ants which was busily 
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engaged in preparing a fortification or dwelling, 
we could not tell which, by the road-side, and 
which we rnust record as one among the many re- 
markable curiosities of this remarkable and wonder- 
working tand. Their number and size was pro- 
digious, and we sat for hours together in watching 
their movements. They were marching to and 
fro in double columns, with great regularity and 
military exactness, one of them carrying huge 
parcels of leaves and grass to their cells, and the 
other having deposited its treasure returning for a 
second load. They bore their burdens in their 
mandibles, the parcel of leaves, &c., resting upon 
their bodies, and carefully deposited them in their 
nests. They marched in close columns, and with- 
out disorder, the stronger turning aside for the 
weaker, on passing over the bodies of the dead and 
wounded that happened to fall or falter by the way. 
We traced them several hundred yards, when there 
appeared to be divisions of the party that were 
travelling in different directions, and returning to 
join the main body with the materials they had 
gathered for their common work. Their labors^ 
appeared to be incessant and untiring, and we were 
absolutely astonished at the size and weight of the 
burdens which they bore. We watched with in- 
tense interest their military movements, and left 
them to pursue their operations without let or 
hindrance, or disturbing the fortifications which 
they had already reared* But the most wonderful 
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attribute of this wonderful colony of ants, is, that 
they cease from their labors on the Sabbath ! This 
we were told was a fact, and incredible as it may 
seem, there are persons who from observation will 
vouch for its truth. That they should cease from 
tfieir labors one day in seven is not so much to be 
wondered at, but tijat they should instinctively 
hit upon the Christian Sabbath is somewhat sor- 
I»rising. It is creditable, indeed, to the rising glory 
of Texas, and we leave it for casuists and natural* 
ists to divine the hidden cause. For ourselves, 
we never doubt anything in these railroad days 
of knowledge and observation, and least of all, that 
amid the unnatural divisions of religious harmonies 
into Mormonites, Millerites, and Fourierites, there 
should be a natural body of religious ants in 
Texas ! 

Schomburg, in giving an account of a colony of 
ants {atra cephalotes)^ which he saw in his visit to 
the sources of the Takuta, represents them as mak- 
ing hills " several hundred feet in circumference,, 
and ten or twelve feet high ;" and who knows but 
those immense mounds which are found in the 
South and West, may be the work of colonies of 
ants long since extinct, or that the colony that we 
have here described may be the remnant of a 
species that ranked with the Mastodons and Mis- 
souriums of other days ! 

After parting with our Texan host and family, 
we iec<»nmenoed our rambles, and before night- 
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fiitl had compassed thirty-five miles. We crossed 
the Angelina by ferry, and met in our route several 
Indians with horses and mules laden with furs 
and peltries for Nacogdoches. We crossed the 
Neches by ferry also, about fifteen miles west of 
the Angelina. It was some fifteen or twenty yards 
wide and quite beatable to this place. We halted 
about a mile from the river at a house situated at 
the forks of the road whose branches lead to dif- 
ferent points on the Trinity. Between the Ange- 
lina and Neches, keeping the old San Antonio 
road, so called, we passed over some excellent 
bodies of land, and several prairies of two or three 
miles in extent, which were covered with rank 
high grass and weeds, and in many places seemed 
to be wet and boggy. Some new settlers were 
scattered here and there upon them, but they were 
few and far apart. The soil was cold and lifeless, 
and maize and sweet potatoes were its only pro* 
ducts. A few domestic cuiimab were ranging 
about, some squirrels and rabbits, and a flock of 
parroquets filling the air with their noisy cries. 
The frogs, too, held prolonged concerts, and greeted 
OS with their song. 

After crossing the Neches, the country gradually 
improves. The main road for some distance 
winds along the bsise of lofty hills, in several of 
which are to be seen iron ore and a beautiful red 
sandstone, or free stone, resembling that found in 
Cuieiniiati and New York. It would make m 
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beautiful building stone. Texas, indeed, is every- 
where full of mineral wealth, and if carefully 
explored, would, no doubt, afford a rich abundance 
erf every variety to be found in the other States. 
We have seen ample evidence in our rambles of 
iron, copper, lead, coal, salt, &c., while silver and 
gold mines of great value only wait the operation 
of the steam engine to yield up their treasures into 
the hands of the miner. 

H^e we first saw the wild duck and pigeon in 
large flocks. Wolves, also, and foxes, and herds 
of proud and fleet deer, bounding over the prairies. 
The road was capital till we reached the eastern 
bank or bottom of th^ Trinity, and with a little la- 
bor might be made perfect. Nature here has done 
everything, art nothing. To-day we were over- 
taken by a storm of rain, and rode but nineteen 
miles to Masters', where we reposed for the night, 
in company with several other travellers, who, wet 
and weary like ourselves, were glad to take shelter 
from the storm. Our host, however, had plenty of 
eau medidnale^ or medicine water, to rejoice the 
inner man. And refreshing our souls with this, 
and regaling our bodies upon corn-bread and milk, 
honey and venison, which abounds here, we slept 
away the storm, regardless of the heavens above or 
the earth beneath. Next morning the weather was 
clear and delightful, and we rode twenty-two miles 
to dinner. Our company was here augmented by 
a Goujde of young travellers, who were on their 
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way to join a party of surveyors, and an English- 
man who, awhile previous, was taken prisoner in 
the Independence with Col. Wharton and others, 
and carried into Metamoras. He spoke very elo- 
quently, methought, in his own praise, and seemed 
to attribute the release of the prisoners, and the 
mildness of their treatment — heaven knows how 
gently they were treated — ^to the * lucky circum- 
stance of his having been born an Englishman ! 
He had not been long released. His account of 
their captivity and treatment was very different 
from that given in the papers of the day, and more 
favorable to the conduct of the Mexicans. 

Two footmen were also wending their way 
in search of adventures and employment, quite 
delighted with the climate and the beauty of the 
country. Loaded wagons, and travellers in car- 
riages and on horseback, were all along the road, 
pressing on to the far west. We were not sur- 
prised at this, nor did we wonder at meeting so 
large a number of emigrants from different States 
seeking a permanent home in this sunny land. It 
is natural and wise for them to strive to repair their 
losses and increase their fortunes in the bland cli- 
mate and rich soil of Texas, where they can raise 
more upon twenty acres of land than they can at 
home, it may be, upon a hundred, and secure a 
larger crop with ten effective hands than elsewhere 
with fifty. You may talk of Illinois and Michi- 
gan, Missouri and Wisconsin, but they have neither 
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the soil nor cUmate of Texas ; and yon may look 
in vain for the same degree of health, and ease, and 
comfort that we found in this region of the south- 
west Disease and privations will there be ex- 
changed for health and wealth, and positive inde- 
pendence — ^not in all parts, to be sure, but in a 
large portion of the country ; and being equal to 
the kingdoms of France and Spain together,— « 

** With skies softly beautiful and blue 
As Italy's — ^with stars as bright, — ** 

it will contain a poj>ulation equal to both these 
countries, and her products, in time, will surpass 
those of any, and perhaps all the Southern States 
put together. It will in truth become a " goodly 
land." The lordly Carolinian and chivalrous 
Georgian— the independent Virginian, and the no- 
ble and free-hearted Kentuckian, and why may \^e 
not add the hardy and enterprising New England- 
er, will here make common cause together— assem- 
ble on one common ground — orally round the stan- 
dard of one common country, guided by one star 
to a common destiny, and a common glory. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HOUSTON AND MONTGOMERY COUNTIES. 

Origin of the word " Texas " — Cherokee Country and Tribe- 
Indian Treaties — Crockett — ^Fort Houston — ^River Bottoms— 
The Trinity— Mexican Trade-^The Mocking-bird— A Land- 
scape and a Surprise — Salinilla and the spirit of a dream. 

Texas, it is said, signifies in the Indian tongact 
** Happy hunting-ground," and it must be confessed 
the beauty and sublimity of the country, in its 
«* wild and wonderful " state, and especially those 
portions chosen by the natives for their heritage, 
would justify the appellation, and the application ^ 
of these ^^ endearing and happy-sounding words." 
But we find a differisnt signification attached to it 
by a late writer, which we are disposed to believe 
is the true one. '< After the death of La Salle, and 
during a war between France and Spain, the Gov- 
ernor of Cohahuila, by order of the Viceroy of 
Mexico, who acted in pursuance of standing in- 
structions from Philip XL of Spain, was command- 
ed to hunt out and exterminate all foreigners who 
should penetrate the Gulf of Mexico, and fitted 
out an expedition against the forts that had been 
erected by La Salle. In the course of the expedi- 
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tion he met with a tdbe of Indians, who treated 
him with civility and kindness. These he called 
* Texas '—friends^ 

Such is most probably the origin and meaning 
of the word — ^usually pronounced Teas. 

We passed the line of territory to-day, occupied 
by the Cherokee tribe of Lidians. It extends above 
the San Antonio road to the head waters of the 
Neches and Angelina, and includes a scope of 
country amounting to about three hundred leagues. 
We are not sure of the exact number of this tribe^ 
but suppose it would give nearly a league to each 
family. It is a rich and beautiful district of coun- 
try, and will be renounced by them with great grief 
and reluctance. They have held it by possession 
and by treaty for many long years, and if com- 
pelled to remove, the government, in good faith to 
the tribe, and in common justice, should pay them 
for their improvements, as is done in the United 
States, and provide them another heritage in the 
" far west" 

But alas ! battle has been waged with this un- 
fortunate tribe, and they have been driven for ever 
from their holnes. Such is the fate of the red 
man! 

<< A noble race ! but they are gone. 

With their old forests wide and deep. 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep ! 
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" Their fonntains slake our thirst at noon. 
Upon their hills our harvest waves. 
Our lovers woo boneath their moon — 
Ah ! let us spare at least their graves !'* 

Bowles, their chief, was among the slain. 
The last time I saw him was at the close of the 
month of May of the previous year. He was on 
his way home from Houston, where he had been 
to hold council with the " conscript fathers " of the 
Republic. ' He bore in his hand a " sacred treaty " 
—such treaties as from time immemorial have 
been given the poor Indian, and always preserv- 
ed with the same " good faith," from the time of 
Philip and Logan to Osceola and Bowles ! Bowles 
seemed, methought, to place but little confidence in 
his parchment, and returned to his camp with a fear- 
ful misgiving that the string of wampum would be 
severed, and the pipe of peace broken, and he 
again compelled to implore the " good spirit " for . 
other " hunting-grounds " and peace and suste- 
nance in the far off West ! Alas ! his tribe are 
scattered, and he awaits them in the " spirit land." 

We crossed the Mustang Prairie, so called, 
about twelve miles east of the Trinity, and upon 
which we saw- large quantities of coarse, pebbly 
gravel, and some siliceous petrifactions. The town 
of Crockett, the county seat for Houston, is situated 
near the prairie and about a mile above the old 
road. It is in the heart of one of the strongest and 
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most thrifty setdements in the oouotry. It is re- 
markably healthy, and possesses good water. 

Large and valuable saw and grist mills have 
been established upon the Elkheart, near by, and 
lumber and bread-stuffs will be furnished here in 
abundance, and at moderate rates. 

Fort Houston, a military post, is about forty 
miles distant, and near the Trinity. It is a fron- 
tier post at present, but the country about it is rich 
and attractive, and is populating very fast Lead 
ore has been found in this region, and will soon 
be made available for the wants of the State. 

A few miles further on, and extending far and 
wide upon the eastern banks of the Trinity, is an- 
other immense prairie, and which is occasionally 
overflowed several feet, and at times impassable. 
The soil is deep and fertile, but yet uncultivated* 
It is covered half the year with gamma-grass o[ 
the most luxuriant growth. It would make an 
excellent rice-field. It was quite alive, when we 
passed, with wild ducks, geese, swans, pdicansi 
crows, &C., many of which stood six feet, at least, 
and seemed as large as the ostrich. 

It appears to be a remarkable and peculiar feature 
of all the western rivers, that some portion of the 
eastern banks or bottoms is invariably low and 
subject to annual overflow, while the opposite or 
western buiks are generally high, and rarely sub- 
ject to inundation. 

We crossed the Trinity at Bobbins' Ferry. The 
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liver is here about one hundred yards wide, and is 
boatable most of the year 500 miles from its mouth* 
For eight months annually, at least, it is the best 
navigable stream in Texas. It disembogues into 
Galveston Bay, one of the best harbors in the south, 
and where, upon the island of that name, stands 
one of the largest and most flourishing commercial 
cities of the south-west. 

The Santa Fe trade, which has hitherto gone to 
St. Louis, and enriched so many, will soon be di- 
verted to this channel, and following the coursQ of 
Red River ta near the head of the Gross Timber Sy 
it will turn to the forks of the Trinity, and then 
descend by steam navigation to Galveston, saving 
a land travel of at least five hundred miles, and 
reaching New Orleans in half the time and trou 
ble, and with one fourth the expense of the old 
route. The rich trade of Chihuahua and Parral, 
embracing some of the richest mines of Mexicoi 
will come through Texas, by Aransas and Galves- 
ton, to New Orleans. 

We first saw in this region the beautiful red- 
bird, or cardinal, whose gaudy plumage and daz- 
zling crest of red feathers Audubon himself would 
have coveted. The mocking-bird, too, carolled 
forth its thrilling notes, ** most musical, most me- 
lancholy," which, solitary and alone as I was at 
this moment, vibrated through my heart, and pain- 
fully reminded me of home. Sweet bird ! Often 
in the groves and gardens of Louisiana, have I 
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listened to your exqnisiltfand varied song, and as 
oftai, night after night, have I found it ever chang- 
ing, ever new, always s^^imating and soothing the 
soul, and awakening with its melody the sweetest 
emotions of pleasure and delight 

Here, then, after crossing the Trinity, commen- 
ces the rich intervale and undulating prairie, as 
rich and beautiful as it is possible to conceive. 
The soil of these prairies is exceedingly rich and 
productive ; of a deep, black, sandy loam, light and 
meUow, and producing under easy cultivation 
sure and heavy crops. From twenty-five hundred 
to three thousand pounds of cotton may be had to 
the acre. Twelve hundred pounds of seed cotton 
here in Texas, be it known, gives a bale of average 
weight, while in Mississippi and Louisiana it 
requires about fifteen hundred. The bolls are 
much larger, and you have three months more of 
the picking season. The climate is delightful, and 
back from the river bottoms perfectly salubrious 
and healthy. This region of country, and for five 
hundred miles or more westward, affords the finest 
stock range and farming district to be found in the 
world. The rivers abound in fish and wild fowl, 
and oysters, &c., may be had all along the coast, 
from the Nueces to the Sabine. 

It was here that I first caught a view of my own 
domain, and my faithful but impatient Cumanche, 
catching something of the joy and enthusiasm of 
his rider, bounded over the hilb and prairies like 
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an antelope. We soon jteached a high and- com- 
manding eminence, where, in by-gone days, stood 
the rcmchoj or farm-house of the former owner of 
the Hacienda. It overlooks the valley of the Trini- 
ty, and commands one of the most extensive, and 
variegated, and delightful prospects anywhere to 
be s^en. The eye wanders over a principality 
equal to the " most bejeiutiful patrimony of the Ro- 
mans," or the " Barony of St. Maur," avecassez de 
terres pour fonder urn puissant empire en Am€riquej 
and beholds thousands of acres of the richest undu- 
lating prairie and woodland, and the most enchant- 
ing park scenery that can be imagined, embellished 
by natural groves of hickory, walnut, pecan, and 
mulberry,* with various flowering shrubs which 
here and there dot its surface and add to the beauty 
of the landscape. The heart spontaneously exults 
at its magnificence, and glories at the beauty of 
the prospect. You look down upon the " valley of 
sweet waters,^ and are refreshed by the odors of 
** Araby the blest" With birds ever .singing and 
flowers ever blooming, it wants nothing, indeed, 
but ^' Eve and her daughters " to make it a para- 
dise. And are there no serpents here ? None, I 
was told, in this region, and was thankful — and 
why not ? 

** He that holds his lands in fee. 
Need neither to shake nor to sluver* 
I humbly conceive ; for look, do you see* 
They are his and his hein for ever." 
4 
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Thus realizing the ancient fiction of the poets, and 
finding I had more land than I could compass by 
a ball's hide, and loving it as Ulysses loved Itha- 
ca, non quia Icvrga^ sed quia sua^ I bomided on- 
ward, threw myself exrdtingly upon the green 
sward, and with the old Roman -saw soothed my- 
self to rest— 

Oforttmatos nimiumy sua si bona noririt, 
Agricolas! 



CHAPTER VIII, 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ETC. 

Texas — ^Trinity River— Its Navigation — ^Beautiful Country — 
Agricultural Products — Cattle and Horses — ^Wild Game — 
Fruits and Vegetables — Minerals — Coal Mines — Salt 
Wells and Mineral Springs — Inducements to Emigrate. 

We were now in the more central and interest- 
ing portions of Texas. Early in April we crossed 
the Trinity, a beautiful river which has its origin 
near the Cross^ Timbers, and flows through a 
oiagniflcent country till it reaches the baj, near 
Galveston, in the Gulf of Mexico. The Trinity 
Biver was called by the Spaniards and Mexicans 
La Trinidad, and by, the Indians Arcokisa, or 
Arcokisao, after a native tribe which in by-gone 
days dwelt upon its borders. It has its legends, as 
every other river has, from the Androscoggin to the 
Wye. Some of them are very pretty, and we dare 
say the "weary Yiine" will rescue them from 
oblivion when they begin their rambles in this 
sunny land. 

" Murmur on, thou gentle river, 

like old I^me pursue thy way, 
Down to oceaB rolling ever,* 
Hold thy eooiM at night and day. 
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** Sweetly, and with gentle motion. 
Glide along through countries fair. 
To the wild and pathless ocean ; 
Leare thy crystal waters there." 

' The Trinity river affords the best steamboat 
navigation in Texas. Boats have already ascend- 
ed as high as the Elk Heart, and in a good stage 
of water can easily go to the Two Porks, so called, 
in the mineral region, some two or three hundred 
miles above. We made a trip up the river, some 
four or five hundred miles, in a small steamer, to 
satisfy ourselves of its practicability, and we found 
few impediments to navigation. Small iron 
steamers may pass to a point within fifty or sixty 
miles of Red river. This region, which has here- 
tofore been somewhat overlooked in the great 
struggle for land farther west, is now attracting 
much attention, and is among the most desirable 
arid important in the State. Its rich cotton and 
grazing lands have caught the eyes of the planter, 
and they will soon be occupied arid form the most 
valuable settlements in the country. 

The Upper Trinity is a district of remarkable 
fertility and beauty. That portion of it embracing 
the counties of Montgomery, Houston, and 
Robinson, is settling rapidly; and with great 
advantages and facilities for trade and navigation, 
must remain unrivalled for many years to come. 
The valleys of the Trinity present some of the 
richest soil and most beaatifol landscape scenery 
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in the south-west Her rich savannas and high 
rolling prairies are uncommonly beautiful; and 
no Soman principality, no German barony, or 
English manor, can surpass in beauty and magni* 
ficence some of the princely estates in thia region. 

This is one of the best farming and grazing 
districts in Texas. Wheat, among other various 
products, grows there as luxuriantly as in New 
England or Canada. On one farm not far from 
the river, in Houston county, may be seen a crop 
already harvested, with rich fields of cotton, com, 
and tobacco, rye, barley, and oats, ranged side by 
side each other, and Irish and sweet potatoes 
keeping loving company throughout the land, 
liarge herds of deer and wild cattle are common* 
Fish are abundant in the lakes and rivers, and 
thousands of wild horses ramble about and graze 
\ipon the surrounding hills and prairies which over- 
look the valleys of corn. Sheep do well here upon 
the prairie grass, which is highly nutritious, and 
horses, and mules, and cattle, are raised at least 
fifty per cent cheaper than in any part of the United 
States. 

Garden vegetables of every description are easily 
cultivated, and yield in the greatest profusion. 
Many of the fruits of the tropics, and those of the 
north, grow luxuriandy. The fig, peach, nectarine, 
grape, and quince, are equally prolific, and produce 
excellent fruit The mulberry is indigenous to the 
country, and the rearing of silkworms will become 
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an ecuiy and profitable branch of husbandry. A 
great variety of nuts and berries grow wUd, and 
in the greatest profusion. The pecan and hickory 
nuts are very abundant. The pawpaw grows 
wild and produces an agreeable fruit. The orange, 
lemon, olive, and pine, may be made to ripen 
with a little care. The olive, indeed, is worthy of 
particular attention. We have seen it mature in 
Louisiana, and it would be a profitable fruit in 
Texas. The tree is not remarkable for its beauty 
or its majesty, but it is highly valuable on account 
of its hardness and durability, and more especially 
for its firuit. It is regarded as a great luxury by the 
people of southern Europe ; and as far bade as the 
middle of the last century, a band of adventurers 
from the shores of the Meditermnean, planted 
olive trees in Florida, where they flourished and 
grew to large size. 

This region of country is eminently healthy. It 
is bountifully supplied with springs of the purest 
water, and the air is always fresh, either from the 
mountains or the sea. This must one day become 
the resort of the invalid and man of leisure from 
the southern cities, on account of its double charm 
of salubrity of atmosphere and picturesque scenery. 
The discovery of the SoMniUa Spring's, both sid- 
phur and chalybeate, and which we shall describe 
at length hereafter, must insure a rapid and per- 
manent settlement of this interesting district. 
Lands are in demand here, and can be had just 
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now from two to five dollars per acre. But how 
long will it be before they advance to fifty ? Is it 
possible that land yielding two bales of cotton, or 
two hogsheads of sugar and tobacco, one hundred 
bushels of corn, two or three tons of hay, forty 
bushels of wheat, seventy of oats,, and five hundred 
bushels of sweet potatoes, and only two or three 
days' distance from New Orleans, can be worth less 
than fifty dollars ? Here is plenty of good timber 
and good water* ^*The land is high and rollingi 
easy and pleasant to cultivate, yielding to the in- 
dustrious farmer an abundant reward for his labor, 
and producing everything incident to the climate 
in the greatest profusion, and with an ease to the 
cultivator that would appear incredible to the peo- 
i^e of the northern States, who are accustomed 
to a land of sterile soil and severe climate." 

In addition to all this there are inexhaustible 
beds of coal, limestone, and freestone, of a beautiful 
color and texture, easily dressed for building* 
Some valuable salines are found here which will 
be sources of wealth to the owners and the country, 
as large quantities of salt of superior quality can 
be manufactured for domestic consumption, and 
shipped to (Galveston or New Orleans. 
. Large bodies of fossil salt, oveilaid with mail 
and earth, give to the rivulets which meander along 
the valley a strong saline taste, and are the origin, 
no doubt, of the Salinilla mineral waters, which 
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derive their name from this quality, and whicb 
bubble forth like fountains from the same soiL 

Some of the pipe-clay in the coal formations 
will answer well for pottery and stone-ware. Iron 
is found here near the Trinity, and is said to be 
very good. The lead mines near the upper forks 
of the river will be immensely valuable. The 
metal is found as pure and abundantly as at Gralena 
and Dubuque. 

Near the Trinity we discovered .large masses of 
silicious petrifications, and in a neighboring forest 
whole trees, whose broken trunks and branches lie 
partially buried in the earth, and whose texture 
was as hard as adamant, and whicb served for 
various domestic purposes to which it had been 
applied by a new-comer whose farm and dwelling 
were close at hand. 

We found in the bed of the river large quantities 
of hcematite, serpentine,, and porphyry, &c., and 
large blocks of forest timber petrified on one side, 
and carbonized on the other, or petrifications and 
coal united together, and seemingly formed at the 
same time, if not by the same process. 

The predominating rock hereabouts is the red 
sandstone, and the river near the Bedais makes its 
passage over a bed of it, which at low water is 
apparent at the bottom of the stream. 

The Trinity Coal and Mining Company, em- 
powered by act of Congress, with a capital of half 
a niiliion of dollars, will confine their operations 
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chiefly to this neighbornood. The manufacture 
of salt alone, independent of the coal beds and 
mineral springs, it is believed, wiU yield a large 
revenue and an immense per centage upon the 
capital employed. " How magnificent, then, is the 
picture of the resources of this region, and how 
exhilarating the contemplation of all the happy in- 
fluences upon the enterprise, wealth, and intel- 
lectual improvements of its inhabitants, which are 
rapidly to follow the successive developments of 
its inexhaustible agricultural and mineral posses- 
sions ^ In a country where the channels of nearly 
all its principal rivers have been scooped out, in 
part, through beds of cx)al, where some of them are 
paved with the richest ores of iron, and where the 
rock itself, the sterile sand-stone of the cUff and 
mountains, is enriched at certain depths with 
abundant stores of salt, what more is needed to 
fulfil the happy destiny that awaits it, than to 
awaken enterprise to a due appreciation of the 
golden promises it holds out, and to direct indus- 
trious and active research to the thorough investi- 
gation of the character, position and uses of the 
treasures which it contains V^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOUSTON AND GALVESTON, ETC. 

Rambles continaed — Old Fort — ^Natural Grapery — Rolling 
Prairies — Montgomery— Houston — ^Its growth and trade — 
Trip to Galveston — San Jacinto — ^A norther — ^Importance of 
Galveston — ^The Marina — Sea bathing — ^Fish and Oysters — 
A modern Tyre — The American Consul and family. 

After visiting the coal region, salines, and 
mineral springs, ficc., which render this district of 
the Trinity country so valuable, we crossed over to 
the site of an old fort, about ten miles below the 
San Antonio road, which was formerly occupied 
as a military post by the " allied powers," some 
forty years ago. It was covered with wild flowers 
and grape-vines, and will probably never again be 
disturbed by the noise of the " spirit-stirring drum,- 
and the ear-piercing fife." It has been selected as 
a town site, but its position is badly chosen, and 
it can never compete with others which have been 
better located on the western bank of the river 
lower down. 

It was here in this neighborhood that we found 
the grape growing wild, and in the greatest profu- 
sion. It was a rich and luscious variety which 
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had been introduced by the early settlers from 
Spain, and finding a soil and climate as congenial 
as its own, it flourishes and ripens as sweetly as 
in its native land. 

This variety of grape has been found high up 
on the Trinity and Brassos, and in the valley of 
the Bosque, having been carried there no doubt by 
the *< birds of the air," and the various Indian 
tribes that formerly inhabited this region of coun- 
try. It produces large bunches of translucent, 
white grapes, similar in appearance, but superior 
in flavor to the sweet-water grape. Twenty or 
thirty varieties may be found in the forests of 
Texas, and if properly cultivated would yield wine 
equal to any made from the best imported grapes. 
The post-oak grape, which grows abundantly on 
the high-lands bordering on the western rivers, 
will yield a wine of excellent flavor. There is a 
variety .of grape also, that is said to abound on 
the sandy ridges near the sources of the Guada- 
loupe, which is called the sand grape, and it is 
thought to be equal to any of the foreign grapes. 
Some of them are enormously large, and would 
yield a goodly quantity of generous wine. Should 
some of the German and French emigrants turn 
their attention to the culture of the grape and the 
manufacture of wine, they would doubtless find it 
a very agreeable and profitable employment 

Recently some dozen varieties of the moat de- 
licious grapes have been introduced into Gal?ea- 
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ton from the Mediterranean. I myself had the 
pleasure of planting and propagating as many in 
the country, and it is probable that Texas can now 
furnish as great a variety of native and foreign 
grapes as any country in the world. 

We found here a profusion of dewberries, mul- 
berries, whortleberries, and all that variety of small 
fruit which seems to be universally distributed over 
the continent of North America. 

Our rambles were now directed south-westerly, 
through a fine region of country, where the lands 
are elevated and rolling, and variegated with large 
and verdant prairies quite rich and productive. A 
morning's nd& brought us to Montgomery, the seat 
of justice for the county of this name. The town 
is pleasantly situated, and promises to become a 
thriving and important place* A ride of fifty 
miles, alternately through piny woods, prairies, and 
post-oak openings, and over dry roads generally, 
brought us to the city of Houston, which is a place 
of active and profitable trade, and in its rise and 
progress is as much a miracle in town making as 
Rochester or Chicago. 

Here I loosed my favorite Cumanche to the 
prairie, ate a hearty supper, as mortals will do, and 
slept for the night as mortals must do, after a long 
and "somewhat wearisome, though very agreeable 
ramble of eight hundred miles. 

Houston is the county seat of Harris county, 
and is situated at the head of tide water on Buffalo 
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Bayou, eighty-five miles north by west of GJalves- 
ton, commanding a view of a large and beautiful 
prairie, and open to a constant and refreshing sea- 
breeze. It is second only to Gralveston in com- 
mercial importance, and the largest and most flour- 
ishing town in the interior, and from its peculiar 
advantageous location for commerce, situated at 
the highest point of permanent navigation on the 
Bayou, it must always maintain its ascendency 
over any other rival town, being the nearest and 
most convenient point for shipment of produce 
from the upper Colorado, Brazos, San Jacinto, 
and Trinity rivers, during the low stages of water 
in those streams, and it is not an uncommon oc- 
currence for the two former to be unnavigable for 
twelve or eighteen months at a time. 

Houston was located and settled by the enter- 
prise of A. C. & J. K. Allen, in November, 1836. 
In June, 1837, it was. incorporated by Act of Con- 
gre^, and made temporarily the seat of Govern- 
ment. It has now a population of from four to 
five thousand inhabitants, forty stores, three com- 
modious public houses, several newspapers, a large 
cotton press, an iron foundry, two extensive 
stearine candle, oil, and beef packing establishments, 
a steam saw and grist mill, various mechanic 
shops, schools, &c., &c., and four churches well 
attended by an intelligent, industrious, and moral 
population. Such is the present condition of 
Houston. Few towns have equalled it in pros- 
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perity and enterprise, and none can surpass it in 
its future (nrospects. In 1839 there were only eight 
bales of cotton sent from this point In 1844, 
seven thousand bales, and the current year some 
twelve or fif^n thousand bales will probably be 
shipped. 

About the middle of April we took passage on 
board a steamer for Galveston. We descended 
Buffalo Bayou, a deep but narrow channel of easy 
navigation, and about the size of Bayou Lafouche. 
Its banks at this season are covered with fruit 
trees and shrubbery of enormous growth — ^the ever- 
green pine and cypress — ^the catalpa and magnolia, 
the pride of the forest— ^whose gorgeous blossom 
diffuses far and wide its delicious fragrance, while 
the wild grape and honeysuckle, mingling in 
graceful festoons with the ivy and the passion- 
flower, cast their, shadows upon the water — and 
through which 

<< The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer birds sing welcome as ye pass." 

We caught a view of the battle-ground as we 
passed San Jacinto^ and after buffeting about the 
bay awhile and contending with a strong norther^ 
which is quite common as the almanacks say, 
" about this time,'* we reached Galveston next day 
at noon. 

Galveston was just rising into notice, and efforts 
were then making, with what success remains to 
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be seen, to rival the greatness and glory <^ New 
Orleans. And who dare predict it will be other- 
wise ! " Who can say what may be its extent and 
wealth, and importance, whendie everlasting trad6 
of the Pacific shall be laid open and brought to its 
doors ? When the gold of Ophir and the spices of 
Ormus and the Ind shall be turned from the west 
to the east ? When Parral, Chihuahua and Santa 
F6 shall yield up their riches to the new state, and 
receive in return their supplies from her sea-girt 
capital? Who can compute the pecuniary results 
which this vast and ever increasing stream of in- 
land trade flowing through this territory for all 
future time, will produce in augmenting the wealth 
of its commercial metropolis! The history of Ve- 
nice in its palmiest days, stretching her long line 
of islands and colonies far into the east, and con- 
trolling by her position the commerce of Asia, pre- 
sents but a feeble picture of the splendor and riches 
which this great mart must eventually attain." 
Galveston is a delightful summer residence, and 
the ride upon the sea-beach, or the Marina, as I 
would call it, is one of the pleasantest and most 
beautiful in the world. No public drive can ex- 
ceed it. Just without the borders of the city you 
enter upon it, and for twenty miles and upwards 
you may course along the margin of the sea, in 
carriage or on horseback, upon jl smooth beach 
of hard sand and sea-shells, from one to three 
hundred yards or more in width, as even and firm 
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as marble, and upon which neither hoof nor wheel 
will leave an impression. Early in the morning 
or in the shades of evening, when the last mellow 
rays of the setting ipn are gently merging in the 
deep blue sea, all the world may be seen coursing 
thither to enjoy the benefit of the air, sea-water, 
and the ride. The Corso at Naples, or the Marina 
at Palermo cannot surpass it 

Reader, if you ever find your way to GJalveston, 
do not forget the Marina, and let me commend you 
to the red-fish, and oysters, and sea-crabs, that are 
there so delicious and abundant 

Galveston is the most important sea-port in Tex- 
as, and nothing can retard its commercial pros- 
perity. Its rapid improvements, says one of the 
chronicles of the day, have been unequalled in the 
annals of town-making. Blessed with a harbor 
equal, if not superior to any on the Gulf, with a 
climate mild and generally healthy, it cannot fail 
to attract the attention of capitalists. It must be 
the great mart whence aU our foreign shipments 
are to be made ; and the prosperity of other cities 
on the coast, not so blessed with good harbors, so 
far from injuring Galveston, will add to its import- 
ance. When Texas shall become densely settled, 
and the resources of the country broiight out, Gal- 
veston will enjoy a richer commerce, and ship a 
larger amount of cotton than any other city in 
America. Thi^may appear an extravagant decla- 
ration to those unacquainted with the country, but 
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when we reflect that the whole region from the 
Sabine and Trinity to the Bio Grande, a distance 
of more than seven hundred miles, comprises the 
richest cotton, sugar, and tobacco country, the 
richest farming and grazing district in the world, 
the assertion will not appear gratuitous. 

Cralveston, like Tyre, is built upon an island in 
the midst of the sea, and if her people, like the 
Tynans of old, continue to be economical, indus- 
trious, and enterprising ; sincere, faithful, and hospi- 
table to strangers ; if they maintain a good police, 
free trade, and are faithful to their engagements ; 
if they punish fraud and reward virtue ; if they are 
not inflated by avarice and pride on the one hand, 
uor enervated by luxury and idleness on the other ; 
she will become the centre of commerce, the resort 
of all nations, and attain the wealth and power, and 
it may be, as we have cfcewhere predicted, the 
greatness and glory of the ancient city. 

During our repeated visits to Galveston we were 
most kindly and hospitably entertained by the fam- 
ily of Col. Rhodes, United States Consul General ' 
for Texas. He was appointed by Mr. Van Buren, 
and was among the early victims of an illiberal 
proscription and reform. He is a North Caroli- 
nian, and a more gentlemanly and efficient public 
officer has not been in the service of the Govern- 
ment for many years. Capable and faithful to his 
trast— of the most i^rupulous integrity, and a saga- 
cious, practical, and business man— courteous and 
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kind to the seamen, and hospitable to strangers 
he is one of those who confer honor upon the 
Government, that may be deemed fortunate in hav- 
ing such a meritorious representative abroad, and 
wise in conferring their dignity upon such a man. 
A better citizen or more honorable man Diogenes 
with his lantern could not find. His house is ever 
open, and more strangers and foreigners have 
been entertained there probably, for the time being, 
than at any other foreign Consulate in America. 
We have seen a whole shipwrecked crew quarter- 
ed upon him at once, and supplied for many days 
together with bounties from his own table. Verily, 
his successor will find the office no sinecure, if he 
would make himself as popular aad useful as CJoL 
Rhodes. 

NoTi. — ** Some one of alLthose whom the charms of invo- 
lantaiy wit, and of easy hospitality, have attracted within the 
friendly circles of Capefuirt,* should rescue from ohliTion 
those virtues, which, although they are said to love the shade, 
are, in fact, more frequently chilled than excited by the do- 
mestic cares of private life. Some one should be found, not 
to celebrate, but to describe the amiable mistress of an open 
mansion, the centre of a society, ever varied, and always 
pleased, the creator of which, divested of the ambition and 
the arts of public rivalry, shone forth only to give fresh ani- 
mation to those around her. The mother tenderly affectionate 

• This is the name of Col. Rhodes* villa, near Galveston, 
and its resemblance to Coppet will strike the reader who is 
familiar with the passage I have adopted, and from which I 
have made the application. 
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and tenderly beloved, the friend unboundedly generous, but 
still esteemed, the charitable patroness of all distress, cannot 
be forgotten by those whom she cherished, protected, and 
fed. Where known the most she is best beloved ; and to the 
sorrows of many friends and dependants for the Colonel's dis- 
placement, may be offered the sincere but unavailing regrets 
of a strainer, who, amidst the agreeable scenes of Galveston, 
received his chief satisfaction from contemplating the engag- 
ing equalities of this < incomparable Corinna.' " 



CHAPTER X. 

HARRIS AND WASHINGTON COUNTIES. 

Return to Houston — ^Battle of San Jacinto — Loss of a Young 
Patriot — ^Departure for San Antonio — ^Atmospheric Changes 
— ^Prairie Scenes — Early Emigrants — ^First Impressions — 
Advice to Ramblers — Brassos Counti^ — ^Long Drought- 
San Felipe and a Sucker. 

On the anniversary of the battle of San JacintOi 
we returned to Houston in season to attend a 
brilliant ball given on the occasion. We had just 
returned from the battle ground. Years after we 
had the pleasure of viSiting it in company with 
Admiral Boudin and suite, who, it will be recol- 
lected, winged Santa Anna of his right "lower 
limb" at the bombardment of Vera Cruz. Had 
Napoleon occupied Santa Anna's position at the 
battle of San Jacinto, he would have defied the 
world. It was one of the most extraordinary 
battles of modern times — a miniature Waterloo— 
with the victory all on one side, however, and no 
redeeming valor or chivalry on- the other. Gen. 
Houston, according to the army returns, entered 
the battle with an aggregate force of only 783 men, 
and in less than twenty minutes vanquished the 
Napoleon of the west, as the fallen despot was 
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pleased to call himself, and who entered Texas at 
the head of a chosen army of 12,000 strong. The 
chief division of his army was present at the battle. 
The onslaught was terrible. Each Texan soldier 
killed his man and took a prisoner, while the cow- 
ardly Santa Anna, who in disguise had fled to 
the prairies, was captured with all his suite, and 
made an humble suppliant for life and pardon in 
the camp of the Texan General. 

" Strange sons of Mexico, and strange her fate ! 
They fight for freedom who were never free j 
A kingless people for a nerveless State, 
Her vassals comhat when her chieftains flee, 
True to the veriest slave of treachery ; 
Fond of a land which gives them naught hut life. 
Pride points the path that leads to liberty; 
Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife. 
War, war is still the cry, * war to the knife ! ' " 

There was one of our travelling companions 
who crossed the Sabine with us, and who after- 
wards fell in this memorable battle, whose memory 
is yet fresh in the hearts of his many relatives and 
firiends, and who needs not to be recalled to their 
recollection by any note of ours ; yet I cannot 
refrain to record the cherished name of Dr. Wm. 
Motley, and thus allude to his glorious but melan- 
choly fate. Young, ardent, and enterprkiing, he 
was always in advance of our party. He men- 
tioned to me with a somewhat prophetic de« 
qpondency, 
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«• Prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favorites — an early death" — 

not long before he volunteered his services to the 
army, and while on our route through Texas, that 
if there was any fighting to be done, he was sure 
to be foremost in the ranks, and among the first to 
fall. Alas ! such were his words, and such his 
fate. He fell at the first fire. " Brief, brave, and 
glorious was his young career." When I stood 
upon the spot where his young and gallant spirit 
ceased to breathe, and saw the tall prairie-grass 
waving to the wind, and the flowers blooming in 
all the freshness and beauty of spring, so soon 
again to wither, I thought how emblematic it 
seemed of his young ambition, and his untimely 
fate, and felt, in sober sadness, what " shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue." 

*^ Yet not in tears remembered be thy name, 

• • • f or thee, for thee 
\ There is a wreath of glory, and let fam^ 
Over thy tomh spread immortality I" 

Having spent some time^very agreeably with 
my kind friends at Houston, I ordered my favorite 
Cumanche to be saddled, made my a^eus, and 
on the morning of the 28th of April, with a light 
heart, and a << chUd*like spirit of venture," set off 
with a party <^ ramblers for San Antonio and the 
Cur west The soorning was cool and pleasant, 
and the sky somewhat overcast, as it had been a 
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week or two previous, from a prevalence of the 
trade winds. The breeze was still fresh upon the 
prairies, and as we advanced the clouds thickened 
and portended a coming storm. 

There is great peculiarity and regularity in the 
•weather some years, at this season, in the low 
country, and near the borders of the Gulf. The 
nights are mostly clear and brilliant. The stars 
sparkle, and the moon, when in her glory, is large, 
lustrous, and full of beauty. Not a cloud is per^ 
ceptible till towards morning, when a slight mist 
is seen gathering near the horizon, and gradually 
rising as the sun makes its appearance in the east. 
Light, fleecy, velvety clouds are floating in the 
south and west, which by and by are seen rolling 
themselves together in thick scrolls, thickening and 
darkening as they rise, and long before noon gentle 
showers are falling in every direction, like water 
oozing from a sponge. Presently sharp lightning 
flashes athwart the heavens, thunder is heard in the 
distance, louder and more appalling as it rumbles 
along the mountain or the Valley; dark, heavy, 
and portentous clouds now mingle their wat^s 
together, and fortunate, thrice fortunate is he who 
finds shelter firom the forthcoming storm and deluge 
of rain. Towards evening all again is stiU. The 
sun sets in majesty, night closes upon earth in 
calmness and beauty, the stars again shine out i|i 
all their bri^tness, and by midnight not a^doud 
is to be seen above the hoii^o. The air is cool 
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and tranquil, and none but a disciple of Espy, 
skilled in the " signs of the times" and the heavens, 
would imagine the same scene which he witnessed 
to day would be repeated to-morrow. But to- 
morrow comes, and the same fleecy clouds are 
gathering, the breeze freshens, the lightning flashes, 
the thunder rolls, and the heavens darken, and 
floods of rain come again and deluge the earth. 

The road, if such it may be called, over which 
we now travelled, was dry and passable to a small 
bayou, twelve miles distant from Houston. This 
bayou courses along the prairie, and like most of 
the streams in this country is overshadowed with 
thick foliage and heavy timber. It was quite dry 
at the moment, but in a wet and rainy season, no 
doubt, would afford plenty of water. It wends its 
way towards the Brasses, and probably enters that 
stream some ten or twelve miles distant from where 
we crossed. 

T^e route beyond the Ba^ou, fifteen miles or 
more to Fayette, passes over a wet and somewhat 
boggy prairie, and in a rainy season, we should 
think, would be almost impassable. The prairie 
was covered with a small flowering shrub resem- 
bling the wild indigo, whose large clusters of yel- 
low blossoms seemed at a distance, like a bed of 
liquid gold. When dry and faded they turn black, 
fall and wither, and the winds of heaven waft them 
like so many dark plumes, in all directions, over 
these << elysian fields.'^ 
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Various spring flowers here shed their perfume, 
and mingled with the rich verdure that sprang up 
under our feet The wild sensitive plant whieh 
covered the prairie, shrank instinctively at our ap* 
proach, and expanded its leaves and flowers im- 
mediately we had passed. A herd of wild 
horses, or mustanffSj as they are universally called, 
were watching us at a respectful distance, but no 
sooner saw us approaching than they scampered 
off ^<in a tangent," and then halting awhile, 
caracoled about like so miuiy well-trained race- 
horses, and with erected ears, and open nostrikv 
and their long and bushy manes aiul tails expanded 
to the wind, they outstripped the later in its flight 
over the prairie, and were soon lost in the timber 
far away to the west 

Large herds of wild deer were graaeing in the rich 
pastures. Fawns of a day old were nestling in tfaa 
prairie grass uiKler the quick and WBtohfuI eyes of 
their anxious mothers, trembling as they saw us 
i4>proach, and wondering what sort of beings had 
<< stolen a march" upon them, in their rund and 
peaceful retreat Now and thea a wee thing of a 
fawn would be caught napping, 2aid rest porfeotly 
undisturbed as we passed. Once a pair of twina 
sprang out of the tall grass together direc^y under 
our feet, and looked imploringly at i;», as if to say, 
« pray do us no harm." We caught one of them 
iu our arms, but be wrestled so strongly, and sighed 
so piteously, and his Uttle k^ari beat sa quidc and 
5 
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ardently that I could not for the life of me detaia 
him but a moment from his little sister, and I 
released him with a " bless the little thing," wish- 
ing he might be for ever preserved from the snare 
of the fowler, and the sharp and fatal arrow of the 
Indian. 

As he joined his timid mate, he turned his bright 
and earnest eyes upon me, and darted a lively 
look of gratitude that made me happy. 

We passed large troupeaux of cattle and cabals 
gddas of horses and mules on their way to Houston, 
driven by Mexican a/rri&ros whose odd dress and 
bearing strikes the stranger with surprise. Mount- 
ed on Spanish horses, or well trained mules, with 
heavy Spanish saddles and bridles, enormous spurs, 
and large sombreros — hats covered with green 
oU cloth, with silver bands, and tassels, and buckles, 
and rich ponchos over their shoulders, their legs 
protected by mountain goat«skins from the l»iish- 
wood and the rain, with long whips and toaccos^ 
or drinking shells made of gourd, attached to the 
pommel of their saddles, they have altogether a 
"wild and wonderful" appearance. The con- 
stant crack of the whip, and the oft repeated vamoa 
to the mules and horses, produces a spell-bound 
and startling effect 

We halted for the night at an old settler^s, whore, 
I must say, we had but sorry comfort He was 
engaged on our arrival in branding calvcB for the 
season. He bad about fifty ahready penned, and 
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yet he and h!s family were without milk, butter, or 
eheese. They gave us some sour craut^ which 
might have been acceptable to a Hollander, but did 
not fiuit either our necessities or our taste. It is 
Burpnsing how negligently apd how shiftlessly some 
peop^live all Jtb^liv^s long in this blessed wcnrld. 
This family was from Tennessee— -was among the 
earliest that emigrated, and yet is as comfortless 
now as if it came but yesterday. I have noticed 
in my rambles in the west, and in Texas especially, 
that the Virginians and Yankees live well, but 
emigrants from abroad and from the west generally, 
are careless and improvident, and seem not to 
regard the good things of this life, or how and 
where they exist I may be wrong, but this was 
my first impression. 

Let me advise all travellers as a general rule, not 
to take a bed in one of the old ranches of the 
south-west They are general and particular 
repositories of vermin and insects, and if you enter 
them you will most likely encounter whole tribes 
of " ugly customers," which, like the plagues of 
Egypt, come into the very bed-chambers ; while 
perchance you will be discomforted by some dirty 
traveller, who makes his way after you, and whose 
corporation, it may be, has not felt the << sweet in- 
fluences" of a lavation since the Mosaic flood, and 
who, scms cerimonief becomes your bedfellow, and 
mayhap inflicts upon you one of the aforesaid 
abominations of Egypt in the form of some fiUby 
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and diflgnsting disetse. Bather take *to ymnrbitf* 
fidk> robe and blaaket^ and ^ upon the outer wall '^ 
vqpose in peace. 

Leaving our host eailj- in the morning, we rode 
along the prairies of the Brassos, fifteen miles, to 
aaoAer of the early emigrants of Texas. Here we 
were detidoed awhile by a severe storm, the first 
Aat had occorred since the middle of February. 
For two months past the heavens had been brass, 
the earth iron, and the rain of the land powder and 
dmt The crops were suffering, and the com in 
many places not yet planted. The land we passed 
over lD-day was generally poor, arid, and bacBy 
watered; several cabins were deserted, and the 
stock were sufierkig from the drought ' This region 
hereabouts, is, moreover, quite sickly, and by no 
aaeana as attractive as the valley of the Brassos is 
generally represented. The river bottoms only 
seem to be rich, and they are rich enough, but they 
will for ever be uninhabitable, and deadly fetal to 
most of those who are pioneers in the settlements, 
and undertake to cultivate the soil. 

We made a passable dinner at the ranche, and 
after the shower had passed, rode on to San Fe- 
lipe, an insignificant village of half a dozen log 
eabina on the west bank of the river, seven miles 
distant from our last night's lodgings, and about 
tbwe from the ferry where we crossed. It is one 
o£ the oldest places in the ^ old Republic,'' and for 
many Masona wfll piobMy remain one of die 
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poorest It was founded by Qen. Austin in 1824, 
and burned by the Mexicans in 1835, while on their 
way to San Jacinto, and most of the inhabitants 
who were living there at the time, have long since 
fled, or given up &e ghost 

Grood water is obtained here by digging some 
fifty or sixty feet, and through a bed of sandstone. 
There is a solitary public4iouse kept here by a 
Virginia Yankee, a very mean sort of a fellow, 
who deserves, like Sancho, to be tossed in a blan- 
ket for his sins. We paid an exorbitant bill here 
for as wretched £eureand aocommodatioiui as Texas 
anywhere affords in its solitary houses of enter- 
tainment for man and beast. We had no reason 
to complain through the country generally, but this 
is an exception, and we caution all wayfarers not to 
tarry long with '^ mine host" of the inn of Sau 



CHAPTER XI. 

WASHINGTON AND HILAM COUNTIES* 

Bambles Continued — Washington — Cole's Settlement — Sa- 
lines — ^Yegua — ^Indian Hunting Grounds — ^Robinson's Colo- 
ny — ^Tenozticlan — Nashville — El Paradiso— Columbus — 
Texan Glory and Mexican Retreat — ^Bastrop— Austin — In- 
dians crossing the Colorado — ^A Novel Scene. 

About thirty miles above San Felipg, on the 
same side of the river, is the town of " Washington 
on the Brassos." Its location is very pleasant, and 
was the spot designated by the Provincial Con- 
gress for the permanent seat of government ; and 
on the whole it is the most eligible position. It is 
quite central and accessible from all parts, and the 
rite chosen for the capitol, about half a mile from 
the river, in the rear of the town, is perhaps as 
beautiful and desirable as any that can be found. 

About twelve miles west from Washington is a 
famous settlement called Cole's Settlement, after 
the name of the original owner and occupant of 
several leagues of land in this district. It is quite 
thickly populated, and is one of the richest and 
most flourishing neighborhoods in the county. 
There is a female academy here, under the super- 
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intendence of a lady from Massachusetts. Large 
groves of live oak and cedar grow upon the high- 
lands, and embellish the landscapes which nature 
has everywhere, in this region of country, made so 
picturesque and beautiful. 

We crossed here some streams of excellent wa- 
ter. We passed the Yegua, which in wet seasons 
is an angry flood, and difficult to be crossed ; but 
it was now quite dry, and gave us no trouble. We 
coveted a lofty hill of sand rock hereabouts, and 
were almost tempted to purchase it for the pleasure 
of building a house upon its summit. 

We halted in our ride, to-day, at an old saline, 
where salt-works had once been in operation, but 
which were early abandoned, on finding the pro- 
duct sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom Salts, in- 
stead of common salt We saw large parcels of 
this salt crystallized upon the surface of the grounc^ 
and have no doubt the annual product here might 
be sufficient to supply the whole of the United 
States. 

Here s^;ain we entered upon post-oak openings, 
and the broad, undulating, green prairies, which 
have such charms for the settler and the hunter* 
They are quite alive; at times, with deer and buf- 
falo, and frequently a herd of wild horses, or mus- 
tangs, may be seen coursing like the wind over 
the plains. The Indian has from time immemo-. 
rial made this his hunting-ground, and the roving 
tribes frequently repair to these flowery savannas 
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— ^dfese boundless lawns and prairies^-to settle the 
rights of the chase, and enjoy their wild songs and 
dances, ^ leaping in cadence to the sound of spears 
as they ring on the shell of the tort(Hse." 

Twelve miles above the Setn Antonio road^ 
which passes over an elevated and beautiful region 
of country, we came to Tenoxticlan, an old mili- 
tary post on the right bank of the Brassos. It is 
pleasantly situated in a healthy region, and abun- 
dantly supplied with both wood and water. 

We were now on the borders of Robinson's 
Ckdony, and for a few miles around the soil is light 
and sandy, covered with post-oak and black-jack 
diiefly, and quite unpromising till we reach Nash- 
ville, a small river near the mouth of Ldttle River, 
and settled chiefly by emigrants from Tennessee. 
This river is f(»rmed by the junction of the San 
Andres and San Gabriel,- and empties into the 
Brassos at the above mentioned village. Here 
again the scene changes, and we soon enter upon 
one of the most enchanting and lovely regions of 
the south-west. The soil is of the richest quality, 
and the face oi the country and climate altogether 
delightful. In truth, the whole district of country 
lying between the Trinity and Brassos, and the 
Brassos and Colorado, north of the San Antonio 
road, is one of rare fertility and enchanting beauty. 
It is as lovely as the heart of man or woman can 
deeare. 
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** We pass'd o*er many a moniit soblime^ 
Through lands scarce noticed in historic tales ; 
Yet in famed Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen ; nor can fair Tempe boast 
A charm they know not." 

The district embraced within the forks of San An- 
dres and San Gabriel is perfectly enchanting* 
Gen. Hunt, late minister to the United States^ &cc^ 
has a domain here of some twenty thousand acrevi 
which he has .selected for his country villa, and 
which well deserves to be called El Paradiso, 
This is the favorite haunt of the de^, elk, and 
buffalo* Extensive valleys of rich, arable, alluvial 
lands are found throughout this range, particularly 
on the water-courses. •" Nothing," says Mrs. Hol- 
ley, <' can exceed the beauty of diese vast natural 
ineadows in the spring and summer seasons. 
Neither is it possible to form an estimate, even in 
imagination, of the number of useful domestic ani- 
mals that may be reared on them without trouble 
or expense." 

Here, without an allegory, you may, if you 
please, like a Turkoman, ^^ bathe in rivers of milk, 
and drink your sherbet in Paradise." 

On our return from Nashville, we stopped near 
by, at a log cabin, for the night The occupant 
was a shiftless fellow, and complained bitterly of 
his misfortunes and sufferings, and that, what with 
the Indians and the war of Independence, he was 
nearly ruined. Poor fellow ! £Qs stock of horses 
5* 
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and cattle remaining was only about five hundred 
head* What would the Irish and German peasant 
say to this with his solitary cow and brace of pigs ! 

Oh! that the thousands and thousands of pan- 
vres miserablesj who are dragging out a wretched 
existence, and starving to death in the large cities, 
would settle on some chosen spot in this lovely 
region, and secure, as it were, without money and 
without price, a permanent and happy resting 
{dace for themsdves and their children ! 

We returned to San Felipe. On Monday morn- 
ing, the first day of the month of flowers, we were 
joined by a party of travellers who had come up 
ifae preceding evening, and like ourselves, were 
journeying westward to sftr out the land. A. 
ride of twenty-six miles brought us to Columbus, 
a newly awakened vUlage on the west bank of the 
Colorado, situated in a rich and beautiful country, 
though the district between it and St Felipe, which 
we had just crossed, is a desolate, sandy prairie, 
tminhabited, and, like the desert of Arabia, will 
probably remain so for many years to come. The 
soil is thin and ^rid, without either wood or water, 
two of the great requisites for fanning, and abso- 
lutely essential to the comfort and happiness of 
those who would sow and reap for a living, and 
without which, seed-time and harvest avail but little 
in this working-day world. Deep wells and hedge 
fences, however, may obviate the di£Eiculty, and in 
time make the desert blossom as the rose. We 
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found an excellent ferry at Columbus, and crossed 
the river in ease and safety, both man and beast, 
on paying^ the usual charge of twenty-five cents. 

It was here in the neighborhood of Columbus 
that a division of the Mexican army encamped on 
its way to San Jacinto, that memorable battle- 
ground which will henceforth be associated with 
Marathon and Platea, Bunker Hill and Lexing- 
ton, and at the bare recollection of which the heart 
of every Texan soldier beats proudly, while he 
feels that he has filled up the measure of his coun- 
try's glory, when he exclaims, ^ I was of the army 
of San Jacinto." 

Gen^ Houston and his little band of Texans 
were encamped on the eastern side of the Colorado, 
about three miles from its banks, and so close to 
the Mexicans that spies fiom either camp were fre- 
quently passing and repassing each other. Feli- 
sola's division, from all accounts, on its retreat 
and return from the Brassos after the battle, must 
have suffered all possible privation and fatigue. 
The prairies at this time were uncommonly wet 
and miry, and several days were consumed in 
pasnng ov^r some twenty-five or thirty nules. 
Felisola himself, in his letter and defence to his 
government, says that the soldiers were nine days 
busily engaged in witlylrawing what few cannon 
remained to them from the bottom of the Colorado. 
Many of ^ the horses and mules died from fatigue, 
and ^e soldiers one after another carelessly drop* 
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ped off till all wefe scattered ; and die cannon and 
baggage being chiefly deserted, tbey at length re-» 
treated in most admired disorder, to recount at 
borne, should they ever reach there, the perils by 
flood and field, they 1^ encountered in that never- 
to*be-foi^tten and disastrous campaign. 

The country north and west of San Felipe, {on a 
hundred miles or more, is an open prairie^ with 
occasional patchei^ of post-^ak and hickory, with 
a thin, sandy, gravelly soil, and pooriy watered. 
, Near Mill Creek there are four or five premium 
lieagues o! Gen. Austin's, which are said to be 
excellent In the neighborhood of Buterville and 
La Grange, the country is more beautiful, and 
generally very healthy. The country from this to 
Bastrop, fifty miles or thereabouts, is quite sought 
for and settling very fast. 

The town of Bastrop lies upon the left bank <^ 
the Colorado, and immediately upon the old rcfod 
leading from Nacogdoches to Bexaar. Since its 
« establishment in 1830, by Qen. Austin, it has con* 
tinned to increase gradually and is now quite the 
rage. It is elevated, healthy, and well supplied 
with the essentials of wood and water, and other 
necessaries of life. 

About thirty miles above Bastrop is the place 
once designated as the s^t of government for 
Texas, and called the city of Austin in honor of 
the great pioneer and father of his country* It is 
on the left bank of the river^ two or three mflco 
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below the Colorado motmtains, and as described 
by a recent rambler, is in as lovely a region of 
country as the eye of man ever beheld. ^^ Standing 
upon the hills on the town site," he remarks, 
^ in the addrts of a post-oak grove, we look down 
upon the broad prairie valley of the Colcnrado. 
Beyond the stream a hedge of timber is seen 
waving its foliage in the breeze. Still farther the 
prairie hills rising, here show their grassy tops, and 
there crowned with island-groves of trees. Fol- 
lowing the valley downward, the view is losC in 
wonder at the prospect equally beautiful and vast : 

' Rock, rirer, forest, mountains, all abound. 
And bluest iskies that harmonize the whole/ 

<< Turning to the right, we look upon the rugged 
brow of the mountain, showing here its abrupt and 
naked marble precipices, and there a grove of 
cedar in its many outlines in great variety, exhibit* 
ing features^ neither so vast as to make us regard 
ourselves as insignificant, nor so diminutive as to 
induce us to hold them in contempt In attempt- 
ing the scene the heart swells vrith emotion, and 
a feeling of indescribable joy exhilarates the spirits, 
while we are made to regret the absence of our 
friends from participating in our happiness." 

We cheerfully accede to all the uniter has said 
of the beautiful scenery, &c., about Austin, having 
been ourselves often delighted with it, but think its 
position too far interior fdr the capital, and do not 
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desire to make it another visit till we can be trans- 
ported thither by the power of steam. Its distance 
is about 200 miles interior from Houston. 

A few miles north of Bastrop, and on our route 
down from the city of Austin, we discovered the 
encampment of die Idpan Indians, a friendly 
tribe that early espoused the cause of Texas, 
and the only one permitted by the government 
after the revolution to remain within the settle- 
ments. The encampment consisted of about fifty- 
cur sixty wigwams. We passed the night at a 
house of entertainment near by, where the chief 
and several of the tribe were on visiting acquaint- 
ance, and where we had an opportunity of seeing 
them, and hearing them boast of their Indian valor 
and threaten, poor souls ! to exterminate the Mexi- 
cans and Cumanches! A small tribe of the latter 
would probably take great pleasure in devouring 
the whole of the Idpans at a single repast ! In the 
morning they decamped quite early, their wig- 
wams being dismantled and packed by the squaws 
upon horses and mules, of which they had plenty, 
and the invalids and children mounted upon top. 
They overtoc^ us on our route, wending their way 
in a heavy rain to the village of Bastrop. Here 
they encamped again for the night near the banks 
of the Colorado, and the following day we had an 
opportunity to witness the crossing of the whole 
tribe to the opposite shore— one of the most excit- 
ing and novel scenes we had ever witnessed, 
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and which remains impressed upon our mental 
vision as one of the most amusing and eventful 
we saw in our rambles in the prairie land. 

The sky exhibited to the acute and observing 
eye of the Indian, early indications of a norther^ 
and the river which had already begun to swell 
from the effects of the rain, poured down its rush- 
ing waters and hastened them across. Not a 
moment was to be lost. The conical wigwams 
which were formed of bear and buffalo skins, &c., 
were hurriedly struck by the women and girls, while 
ibe men and boys collected the horses and mules 
t<^eAer, preparatory to passing the stream. The 
skins were folded up and secured at the comers 
with raw-hide, and thus served as boats to ferry 
fhem across. Everything belonging to the tribe, 
except 'the horses and mules, was carefully pack* 
ed within— -war implements, and provisions, and 
light cooking utensik, all were there. Their buf- 
falo-meat and venison, their bows and arrows, 
rifles and muskets, powder and ball, furs and pel- 
tries, pipes and tobacco, paints and beads, bear's- 
oil and whisky, were all safely stored in these 
novel canoes which floated like a nautilus upon the 
Stream, and propelled by the young Indian girls 
who darted like dolphins through the water, land- 
ed directly and without accident on the opposite 
shore. No sooner was one of these frail barks 
landed than the Indian girls plunged again into the 
stream, and regardless of our presence who sat 
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for hoars enraptured at the scene, swam aisoss for 
another load. All this while 

<< The 83rinpathizing lover takes his stand 
High on th* opponent bank, and ceaseless sighs 
The tedious time away." 

The infant pappooses who were too young and 
small to take to the water were placed upon the 
top of all, and laughingly enjoyed the voyage. 
The young boys and girls mounted the horses and 
mules, and plunged feariessly into the stream and 
swam to the other side. Now and then a vicious 
mustang would cast his rider into the water, when 
he would seize him directly by the mane or tail 
and thus be borne again to land, or if he failed to 
secure his hold he darted through the water like a 
flying-fish, and stemming the current as well as he 
was aUe, floated downward and landed some hun- 
dred yards below. The men assisted with up* 
roarious laughter to secure the horses and haul the 
boats to land, while the frolicsome infants and 
children turned sommersets on the banks of white 
sand, and washed it off* their red skins in the running 
stream. The scene was altogether exciting and 
wonderful. • 

The sun was low on the western bank of the 
Colorado when the wigwams once mcMre were fedrly 
erected, and the tribe, after a hearty meal of wild- 
turkey and venison, ready to repose again upon 
the bufblo-robe and bearskin, taken from finimilf 
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which supply them with food in their long maoFch- 
es, and a downy bed and covering after the labors 
of the chase. 

The following morning the river swelled to its 
banks, and a tremendous norther swept over the 
prairies, but they had safely passed the one, and 
heeded not the other in their inebriate and savage 
repose. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FAYETTE AND COLORADO COUNTIES. 

Texas — Columbus — Good Fare — ^Fellow Ramblers — ^Navidad 
La Baca — ^A solitary Widow — ^Appearance of the Country — 
Texan Landscape— Capitol Hill — ^Mexican Soldiers — ^Bi- 
vouac and a Lucky Escape — ^Reinforcement of our Party. 

Columbus, of which we have previously spoken, 
is well situated on the west bank of the Colorado 
river, and will hereafter probably become a place 
of considerable consequence and trade. It has the 
advantage of good water and boat navigation, and 
is easily accessible from all parts of the country, 
as Houston, Metagorda, Washington, San Antonio 
and the Trinity. We found a good public house 
here, kept by a clever family by the name of 
WadCj who were extremely obliging and accom- 
modating, and who treated us to the best fare we 
found on our route. 

In the evening we had another accession to our 
party of some half-dozen wayfarers, who, like our- 
selves, were journeying onward in search of the 
far west The weather was hazy, and dark clouds 
flitted about the sky, indicating a storm. But 
** there is a silver lining to every doud,*' it is said, 
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and we rode on, regardless of the future, through 
post-oak openings and smiling prairies for twenty 
miles, to the Navidad, where we halted awhile to 
refresh our ponies, who were as full of spirit as the 
month of May, and whose energy and appearance 
were constantly improving, on the luxuriant grass 
and the rich pastures now everywhere abundant. 
On resuming our ride we turned out of the main 
road hereabouts, and took an old Indian trail to 
the left, and rode on to the La Baca, some fifteen 
or twenty miles, to Mrs. Hallet's, where we hoppled 
our ponies and rested for the night. The old lady, 
who had been living here some five or six years in 
solitary widowhood, welcomed us to her homely 
fare of corn-bread and milk, and entertained us 
with various legends concerning the neighborhood 
and the land of her adoption. She made a com* 
fortable pallet for us upon the floor, w^here our 
wearied souls and bodies rested quietly until morn- 
ing. The following day we encountered a slight 
shower upon the prairies, and saw a magnificent 
rainbow — at all times magnificent in Texas— span 
the horizon, just as the glorious sun sank into the 
west, and gave goodly promise of a golden mor- 
row. 

Early next morning we forded the La Baca, a 
small crystal stream flowing over a bed of sand- 
rock, and before sunset rode to Gonzales, on the 
Gruadaloupe, about thirty-five miles distant. We 
had now reached the beautiful region of the far 
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west, and daring our day'd ride were eochaaled by 
some of the grandest scenery and most lovely land- 
scapes that we had ever seen. We were 

" Beneath the sky of Mexico, 
Where earth and even heaven were strange to me. 
The trees, the flowers, were of another growth ; 
The hirds wore other plumes ; the very stara 
Were not those I had look'd upon in hoyhood." 

The soil was far richer than any we had passed 
over west of the Brassos bottoms, and the cioontry 
better watered and timbered, and far more desira- 
ble for fanning and grazing than any on our route. 
The land is elevated and rolling, and the climate 
uniformly -salubrioas and healthy. On a height of 
land where we re-entered the main road, about fif- 
teen miles east of the Guadaloupe, our attention 
was arrested by one of the lovdiest pictures of 
landscape soenery that we had ever seen. We 
now felt the full force of the saying of Don Gomez^ 
that no man could (X)nceive of paradise till be had 
looked down upon the valley of Mexico. On the 
south and east lay the undulating and boundless 
prairie we had just passed over, skirted with islands 
of timber, and its tall grass rolling like the waves 
of the sea, with herds of wild horses, deer and an- 
telope, and myriads of spring flowers, far more 
beautiful in nature than the finest cultivated parks 
in Europe ; while beneath us, and as it were lying 
at our feet, the dark umbrageous forest expanded 
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iteelf far away ta the noarthwest^ in contrast with 
the li^tts and shadows of the sea-green prairies^ 
whose irregnlar outline was blended with the hilk 
of Capota, towering to the heavens, and filling up 
the measure of one of the loveliest and most mag- 
nificent landscapes upon which the eye of a painter 
ever lingered. 

** Oh, Christ ! it is a goodly sight to see. 
What Heaven hath done for tliis delicious land ! 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree ! 
What goodly prospects o*er the hills expand !*' 

This elevated situation which affords so command- 
ing a prospect, and which we so much admired, is 
called by the settlors in this region, Point Lookout, 
or Capitol Hill, in expectation of its becoming one 
day or other the seat of Government, and because 
the wandering tribes of Indians formerly in passing 
it had a sentinel or spy posted here to look out for 
travellers whom they designed to waylay and 
pltfnd^ GS destroy. A&er enjoying this attractive 
scene as long as time would permit, we descended 
into the valley beneath, and riding onward to the 
next branch, as the small streams are usually called 
in the south and west, we hoppled our hcwses^'and 
r^neshed ourselves with the good things the gods 
had provided us for oar journey. We then re- 
mounted our steeds, and before nightfall were 
some thirty or forty miles never the land of the 
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We passed to-day several persons on foot and on 
iKNTseback, and some Mexican soldiers, a remnant 
of the scattered band of San Jacinto, who were in 
search of employment, and begged us as we passed, 
por Vamor los Dios^ for a little bread. Poor fd- 
lows ! I could but pity them, that the sins of their 
imbecile and distracted government should be 
visited upon their heads, and that in the midst of 
plenty they should be begging their way in an un- 
known land. 

<< And thus they plod in sluggish misery. 
Rotting from sire to son, and age to age. 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so die. 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free. 
Bleed gladiator-likc, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree.** 

"We were told for our comfort a while after- 
wards, that we had halted on the very spot whefe, 
not long previous, some 'half-dozen Mexican 
traders w^re attacked and killed by the Indians. 
Had we known it at the moment, I dare say we 
should have eaten our repast more hastily, and 
with less courageous hearts rode on to another 
ford. Thus how small: a circumstance in rambling 
through life, will add to our security or our fears ! 

The following day we spent near Oon^ales, 
where our party was reinforced by the County 
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Surveyor of Bexar (pronounced Baar)^ and his 
deputy, a Colonel and Major of the army, a doctor 
from Virginia, and some two or three land-hunters 
and speculators, on their way to the paradise of the 
•west. " Xhey were marching at once towards the 
same horizon ; their religion, their manners were 
different ; their object the same. The gifts of for- 
tune are promised in the west, and to the west 
^ they bend their course." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

COLORADO AND GONZALES COUNTIES, ETC. 

Texas — Gonzales — Forty-mile Hole — ^Indian Legends— Sand- 
stone — Mound League — ^The Nopal — False Alann — Ram- 
bles continued — San Antonio— Flora's Garden and Valley 
of Love. 

The town of Gonzales is sitnated on the left 
bank of the Guadaloupe, in the heart of a rich 
conntry, and, no doubt, in time will become a 
thriving and important place. The town was 
burnt in 1836 by order of Gen. Houston, to pre- 
serve it from the pUlage of the enemy. Here the 
first blow was struck against Santa Anna and 
centralism — ^hence it has been called the Lexington 
of Texas. 

Early one morning in the ** laughing month of 
May'* we crossed the " blue Mozelle," as the Gua- 
daloupe is wont to be called, and rode thirty-seven 
miles, a clever day's journey at the south, to the 
forty mile hole, so designated from its being that 
number of miles distant from the city of San 
Antonio. 

We bivouacked again to-day by a small branch 
running ojit of a miniature lake, where a severe 
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Finnish was had several years ago between a 
party of Mexican traders and some Indians, headed 
by a Frenchman. Most of the Mexicans were 
killed and scalped as nsuaL A family was living 
within sight at the time, in a small cabin, yet stand- 
ing, who witnessed the whole battle unmolested 
by the Indians, who gathered up their booty at the 
close of the conflict, made the welkin ring with 
their horrible yells, and suddenly disappeared. 

We noticed some excellent sand-rock by the 
road-side, and such as we had seen in large quar- 
ries here and there, throughout the country. We 
encamped at nightfall forty miles distant from Gon- 
zales. 

The land in the neighborhood of the Guada- 
loupe is generally high and rolling, with very 
picturesque scenery, and very productive. The 
mound League, so called, near the crossing place, 
is very beautiful Its charming groves and praiiaes 
are thickly interspersed with muskeet and nopal, 
or prickly pear, a sure indication that the land is 
not barren. This interesting and beautiful plant 
grows here in abundance — ^forms in some places 
impenetrable thickets— produces large quantities 
of agreeable fruit — furnishes food for vast herds of 
wild-cattle and horses — nourishes the cochineal 
insect-— and with a perched eagle upon it, has been 
adopted as the arms of Mexica 

The last twenty miles of this day's journey we 
found very fatiguing, being annoyed by dust, and 
6 
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retarded by deep and heavy sand, though our pace 
was somewhat quickened by discovering a large 
and fresh Indian trail, and seeing an unknown 
party on horseback, and smoke ascending from 
Indian camps near by and around us. Nothing 
quickens the pace of a traveller like the sight of a 
wild Indian. It lifts one from his saddle and bears 
him " along and aloft," with the speed of a loco- 
motive, which defies aUke both time and space- 
It sharpens one's vision, and for a time the blood 
courses rapidly about the heart. 

On the following morning we rode to the Cibolo 
and took a field breakfast, with appetites that a 
sultan might have envied. Here the counlry 
altogether changes its appearance and suddenly 
becomes more picturesque and beautiful, and 
plucking some of the jewelled flowars which 
checkered the " green pastures" whereon we sat, 
we remounted our horses, and towards noon of a 
lovety May day, crossed the beautiful river and 
entered the ancient and somewhat dilapidated city 
of San Antonio de Bexar. Here 

% «« The violet blows beside the stream, 

The blood-root in the wood. 
With daisies all the meadows gleam. 

Like stars on solitude ! 
The lilac blooms by larches thin. 

The grass springs green and gay. 
And song and beauty usher in 
The laughing month of May ! '* 

The city of San Antonio is about one hundred 
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and twenty or thirty years old— is five hundred 
miles south-west from Natchitoches, and contains 
about three hundred houses. It lies on the San 
Antonio river about 180 miles from its mouth, into 
wtich there is a good port one hundred miles only 
below the town. / 

The morning after our arrival we were visited 
by a norther. We felt its effects quite severely for 
awhile, till it modemted, and ended in a shower of 
rain. These northers in some parts of Texas are 
quite frequent and severe, but they generally termi- 
nate in twelve or twenty-four hours. Their effects 
are often limited to particular districts of country. 
Those who desire a minute description of them, 
together with more comprehensive details of the 
climate, &c, of Texas, are referred to the interest- 
ing works of Mrs. Holley and Mr. Kennedy, by 
far the best and most descriptive that have been 
written upon the country. And here we cannot 
refrain to allude to some excellent " Notes on 
Texas," which first made their appearance in the 
Hesperian, a monthly periodical published in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and to wish them a more extended 
circulation. They contain the most intelligent, ac- . 
curate, and impartial view of the early history, &c., 
of the country, that we have ever seen, and it is 
much to be desired that the author would revise 
them and give them to the public in such a shape 
as they really deserve, and which would ensure for 
them a more general and extensive perusal 
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The approach to San Antonio from the east h$ 
over a gently rolling country of tolerable soil only. 
A great portion of the land we passed immediately 
on our route from the Colorado, was arid, sandy, 
and quite barren. For some twenty miles or more 
after passing the eastern line of the county of Bexar, 
the soil is of a deep heavy sand, often a coarse 
gravel, and the road in dry weather, heavy, dusty, 
and fatiguing ; yet even here, in this sandy land of 
promise, the scenes are full of rural grace and love- 
liness, and abound with pictures for the artist and 
daguerreotype. The soil and appearance of the 
country generally now begin to improve, and con- 
tinue so as you ride farther west. Here it is 
that nature always smiles. Above all countries in 
the world this is the paradise of flowers. The 
prairies in spring-time are carpeted with the nopal, 
or prickly-pear, with its tufts of red and yellow 
rose-like blossoms— redder than scariet, yellower 
than gold— while the hyacinth and jonquil, prairie 
rose and jasmine, and yellow-flowered honey- 
suckle, passion-flower and sweet syringa, every- 
where blossom and difliise their delicious fragrance 
' through the air, and give to the whole neighbor- 
hood the appearance of a flower-garden. Here it 
is you are favored by a softer and more fragrant 
breeze, and charmed by a clearer sky, more " beau- 
tifully blue ^ than any you have elsewhere seen. 

" Hie ver perpetuum, atque alienis mensibus astas."* 
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We crossed the Salado three miles from town, 
and as we gained the summit of the hUls which 
commands a view of the city, the whole panorama 
of the green valley of San Antonio burst upon the 
flight '< All its charms were revealed to us at 
once, like the flower which blooms in the hand. 
What freshness! what beauty! what solitude!" 
Here it is, as Ossian has it, the green hills lift their 
dewy heads^the blue streams rejoice in the vale. 
Before us we saw the venerable but decayed city, 
to the right the Alamo and neighboring mountains, 
to the left the missions of San Jos6 and Concep- 
cion, " rearing their gothic heads, like the old abbeys 
of Europe," and the beautiful San Antonio river, 
like a cord of silver, gliding through the valley of 
flowers — ^the valley of love ! Oh ! how I felt my 
heart swell, as I gazed on the landscape, and wished 
those whom I loved most were with me to enjoy 
it I am sure they would h^ve been happy ! 

" BBc gdidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hie nemos, hie toto tecum consnmerer sbto." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

COUNTY OF BEXAR. 

San. Antonio de Bexar — ^Its Antiquity — Mexican Cabins- 
Delicious Climate — Fine Bathing— Passion of Love — 
Earthly Paradise — ^The Alamo — San Antonio River — 
Wat^ Power — Manufactures Anticipated — Cemon de 
Ugalde--The Soldier's Retreat 

The San Antonio country, emphaticaDy so call- 
ed, is one of the loveliest and most fertile regions 
on the 'face of the globe, and the city of Scm Anio^ 
nio de Bexar, in the hands of Anglo-Americans, 
will soon be made the most desirable residence on 
the American continent San Antonio has quite a 
feudal aspect at {urgent, and its churches, and tow- 
ers, and moats, and bridges, remind one of some 
of the dilapidated cities of Old Spain, to which it 
formerly belonged. It was settled by Spaniards, 
and by emigrants from the Canary Islands, as early 
as 1730, and once contained a population of some 
ten or twelve thousand souls. It is built chiefly of 
stone, and is embosomed in one of the loveliest 
and most enchanting valleys that can possibly be 
conceived* The city is regularly built after the 
Spanish fashion, and its military and civic scjuaiey 
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jvilh a fine large church in the centre, reminded me 
>f the Place d'Armes and cathedral in the city of 
New Orleans. The church is built of a kind of 
ime rock which abounds in this region, and forms 
he chief material of the walls and houses of 
he main part of the city. The population of the 
tity has now dwindled to a few hundred souls, but 
will soon be augmented to as many thousand. 
Its consequence is at once indicated by the number 
and variety of its names,— Presidio de San Fer- 
nando — La Villa de San Fernando— City of 
San Antonio — City of San Antonio de Bexar. 
The streets extend at right angles for some distance 
from the main part of the city, where one might 
easily imagine himself either in Mexico or Havana. 
Farther on, the frail cabins of the fr£iil and imbecile 
occupants — ^half Mexican, half Indian, and who are 
as idle and lazy as may well be — are indiscriminate- 
ly made of adobes (unburnt brick), tapia, mud, and 
reeds, with thatched roofs, and now and then a 
buffalo-hide to fill up a crevice and keep out the 
gun — What Sancho calls the " inclemencies of the 
heavens," rarely occur in this delicious climate. 
These primitive huts, probably, are somewhat 
like those rudely constructed hovels to which 
Waverley was conducted by the Highlanders when 
rescued from the hands of Gilfellan, some " sixty 
years since,'-— 

" A little cottage, built of sticks and reeds. 
In homely wise, aud wall'd with sods around." 
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They seldom have other than dirt floors, with deer 
or buffalo-skins spread ont for carpets, and which 
serve* the doable purpose of bed and chairs ; and 
where the indolent occupant spends most of his 
time, like the Turk in dreaming away his existence 
over his chocolate and cigarrito, in preference to 
coffee and the pipe. He knows no care but re* 
joices like the Persian at the rising, and the Swiss 
at the setting sun. It is the delicious climate, no 
doubt, which makes the life of the Mexicans so 
joyous and happy. Music and dancing, hunting 
and the chase, cards and love, make up their whole 
existence. Love is here, as Dupaty describes it 
among the Romans, an amusement, an affair, a 
caprice, and rarely a necessity, for they f?el it very 
early and instinctively, and the heart loves di- 
rectly. 

The air here is always balmy, and elastic as a 
morning zephyr. It is as fresh as a rose leaf ; and 
the mind and body both seem buoyed up by it. 
Those who have breathed the nitrous oxyde gas may 
have some idea of its elasticity, and sweetness, and 
its happy effects upon the soul. Hygeia makes 
this her chosen residence, and health, beauty, 
and freshness for ever bloom among her votaries. 
The youthful pulmonic, and the aged invalid, may 
here add a cycle to their frail existence, and those 
from the icy regions of the north, where nature is 
hourly wasting from the inclemency of climate, 
may here Irenew their youth, and have length of 
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days, with contentedness of spirit and joyousness 
of heart. The ills that flesh is heir to rarely find 
their way to this ambrosial region of the south. 

There is a legend that, as Aristonus. was 
changed by the gods into myrtle after his death,- so 
the Mexicans are torned into muskeet treesy and so 
far from fading, they possess the marvellous proper- 
ty of renewing themselves every few years 

Heje-^ 

** Rerivlng sickness lifts her languid head; 
Life flows afresh ; and young-eyed Health exalts 
The whole creation round. Contentment walks 
The sunny glade, and feels an inward bliss 
Spring o'er his mind, beyond the power of kings 
To purchase.** 

The San Antonio river affords most delightful 
bathing at all season^ of the year, and at all hours 
of ihe day and night parlies of both sexes may be 
seen enjoying this luxury, of which they seem 
never to be tired. Those who bathe here have all 
impurities washed away and never die, but like 
the lotus flower mingle with the surrounding 
atmosphere when they disappear from earth, and 
contribute by their songs and breath to make it 
purer and more healthful. 

*< Bathe thee, maiden, bathe thee here 
In this riyer, cool and clear ; 
Bathe, till every fleshly blot— 
Eaithly stain and carnal pjwt — 
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And each remnant of decay 
Shall for aye be washed away ; 
For she that doth her members lave. 
In this unsullied lustral wave, 
Ne'er shall sink into the grave. 
But live for aye, a deathless fay.'' 

The Alamo, now familiar to every one, is a 
military outpost near the city, established by the 
Spanish government in 1718 as a place of refuge 
and defence from the Indians. It is a quadrangu- 
lar enclosure of, perhaps, half an acre of land, with 
walls of mud and freestone, about fifteen or twenty 
feet in height, and four or five in thickness, having 
barracks, &c., within the walls; and a church 
without of great architectural strength and beauty, 
with a chime of three bells, and several statues of 
saints and the apostles, &c., of exquisite chiselling, 
and worthy of Athens in her best days. They are 
now, alas ! a heap of ruins, having been destroyed 
by the Mexicans at the last storming of the Alamo 
in, 1836. The church and fortress are now as 
desolate as the dwellings of Moma. The flowers 
around seem to languish, and the birds sing less 
gaily, but the spirits of Bowie, and Travis, dnd 
Crockett, will hallow the scene for ever, and render 
it dear to the pilgrim of liberty, and an object of 
interest to all ramblers, who, like myself, have been 
curious to learn the legends of this sunny land. 

The river, which bursts from its fountains 
three or four miles above San Antonio, glides 
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rapidly through it and waters every portioaof the 
city. This affords the best water power, probably, 
in the world, and under the magic wand of some 
enterprising Yankee, another Lowell or Rochester 
could be made to start into being, as it were, in a 
moment We unhesitatingly say that no spot in 
America offers such inducements to capitalists, or 
affords such local and general advantages for 
manufactures of all sorts as San Antonio de Bexar. 
With the most enchanting country around it, and 
the most salubrious climate in the world — the finest 
cotton and wheat district on earth, With myriads of 
fine cattle and sheep grazing upon the hills — no- 
thing, we say, can surpass it The raw material 
is all upon the spot— cotton, wool, hemp, and silk, 
if you please, while the labor required to work the 
machinery, and manufactures, may be had from 
countless Mexican men, women, and children, for 
a song, and a permanent home market for every 
article of cotton, linen, woollen, silk, iron, &c., &c., 
that could be manufactured, would be had at the 
door. The whole of Mexico, including the Cali- 
fornias and Oregon, might be supplied firom this 
single fountain — this Lowell, this Rochester, this 
SheflSield, this Manchester, as it might be of the far 
west ! WhUe the wealth of the Meidcan gold and 
silver mines would be conccigtrated and brought 
here in exchange for • commodities which €ure ever 
needed, and now annually imported some thou- 
sands of miles distant from a foreign land! 
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The water power and privUeges here are as for 
raperior to Lowell as possible, and if $10,000,000 
of capital can be employed there, why may not an 
equal or greater amount be profitably invested at 
San Antonio? and considering the facility of 
obtaining the raw material, and bread-stuffs, and 
the water power, and the labor, and the market, and 
above all, the salubrity of the climate, it must some 
day or other take precedence of all manufacturing 
cities, and in time acquire a power and wealth un- 
precedented in the history of America. It remains 
to be seen who is to set the baD in motion-— ^what 
village Whitney — what Ai^wright — ^is to erect here 
a monument of wealth and fam6 for himself and 
his posterity. 

Here both manufactures and agriculture may 
prc^tably engage the attention of the selders. The 
water-power, as we have remarked, is Unlimited, 
and agriculture of every description may be brought 
into successful operation. The cuhivation of the 
vine and olive, especially — ^wheat, maize, rye, bar- 
ley, and all the small grains, indeed, as well as 
ootton, sugar, tobacco, hemp, and upland rice, will 
reward the husbandman indefinitely for his toil 
The raising of horses and mules, and cattle, and 
bogs, is accomplished without labor, while the 
raising of sheep, atfine as those which feed upon 
the mountains of Arcadia, or fat pastures of Sicily, 
and the growing of wool and the manufactures of 
silk and wine, will become the legitimate business 
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of the European emigrant, and reward him seven 
fold for his labor, and his flocks, and his herds. 

" Lo, here the world is bliss ; so here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to be made.** 

The region of country about Bexar and the San 
Antonio river is regarded by all travellers as the El 
Dorado of the new world. " To the most salu- 
brious climate it unites the most varied and en- 
chanting scenery of hill and dale, watered by large 
springs, which furnish abundant supplies for irri- 
gation. . The winters are very mild and hardly felt, 
and two yearly crops of corn and grain are the 
r^nlar tribute of husbandry. The sugar-cane lasts 
or ratoons for eight years, and a certain species 
of cotton without planting, said the quality is 
far superior to that of Iiouisiana or Mississippi. 
To these advantages is to be added the facility 
of raising cattle ; the buffalo clover an^ wild grass, 
or mnskeet, as it is called, being so excellent and 
abundant, that they ' increase and multiply, and 
replenish the earth,* without any care on the part 
of the owners. And then the fruits ! From the 
fig, and quince, and peach, and orange, and lemon, 
and chirimoya of the south, to the pear and apple 
of the northern climate, the immense variety of 
Ceres' and Pomona's realms enibellishes the land, 
and enriches the husbandman. The most delight- 
ful districts of the south of France, with all the 
wealth and refinement which ages of civilisation 
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have accoinalated, cannot be compared with this 
blessed spot, such as it is even now, when its natu- 
ral resources have hardly begun to be developed ; 
nor could the island of Calypso itself, in the fabled 
description of Fenelon, or the happy valley of 
Rasselas, enter into competition." 

The country west of San Antonio, along the 
valleys of the Medina, San Miguel, Frio, and 
Nueces, is the same earthly paradise, and most of 
the soldiers of the Texan army who hold govern- 
ment claims, and are entitled to bounty lands, 
have located thein in this region. The climate is 
absolutely enchanting. " There is a mild radiance 
in the sunbeams, a balsamic serenity in the air, 
which infuses a voluptuous lisdessness, that desire 
of remaining imparadised in one delightful spot, 
which in classic fiction was supposed to render 
those who tasted the lotus, forgetful of country, of 
friends, and of every tie ; they loathed the idea of 
moving away." 

" Here, if thou lovest a dime 

Where health may flourish — rankling care decrease. 

And heauteous nature smoothe thy stream of time — 

Here repose, and feast thy soul with scene sublime. 
• *******•« 

The sunbeam shall not smite thee, for the sea 
Tempers its fervor; Winter's kindly ray 

Shall never chill thee, for the myrtle-tree. 
Pomegranate, palm, and citron, shade the land 

With fruit and foliage ; nature's face shall be 
Thy book and minor— one long summer day 
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Thy life ; and when at last thou takest thy rest, 
Unfading spring shall fold thee in her hreast.** 

The Canon de Ubalde is in this region. It is a 
beautiful valley in the Cumanche country, about 
60 miles north-west from Bexar, embosomed in 
high and romantic hills, and said to rival in beauty 
and seclusion the fancied valley of Amhara. It is 
about twenty miles long, and varies from five to 
ten in width. It has been located by a party of 
Texans, who in spite of the Indians have surveyed 
it, and intend it as a future dwelling-place for them- 
selves and their children. Here may they be hap- 
py! 

« The soil 
Is ever fresh and fragrant as a rose — 
The skies, like one wide rainhow, stand on gold — 
The clouds are hright as rose-leaves — and the dew, 
'T is of the tears which stars weep, sweet with joy, — 
The air is softer than a loved one's sigh — 
The ground is glowing with all priceless ore. 
And glistening widi gems like a bride's bosom — 
rhe treed have silver stems and emerald leaves — 
The fountains bubble nectar— -and the hills 
Are half alive with light. Yet it is not Heaven." 
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BEXAR AND VICTORIA COUNTIES, ETC. 
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chery. 

Bright and early on one of the brightest morn- 
ings of the " meirie month of May," we turned our 
faces southward, and in company with a distin- 
guished military chieftain and his suite, rode on 
our way rejoicing, to a rancho occupied by a Mex- 
ican family, twenty-four miles distant from the city. 
After lunch and a siesta we resumed our journey. 
<^ It was a 8W«et, biiglit^ tinnquil afternoon. The 
sun was just dipping beneath the wood-corered 
hills upon the opposite bank of the river we had 
just crossed, but the air was still full of his light; 
the forests and the hills, the soft green slopes, the 
blue sky and the light passing cloud, were mirrc^red 
in the soft waters of the lovely stream, as it flowed 
on towards the ocean." Here we halted fat the 
night. We enjoyed our supper, prepared in real 
Mexican style, with broiled venison and pillauf and 
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frijoles, and cream-cheese, and the customary tor- 
tillas and coffee. Thus fortified, we slept upon 
the earth, protected only by a bearskin and blanket^ 
and dreamt away the night in visions of happiness 
that danced through the soul. 

On the morning of the 7th of May we crossed 
the Cibolo, a branch of the San Antonio, and pass- 
ing through a beautiful live-oak region, halted at 
the end of nine miles at a rancho, where some fifty 
or sixty Mexican half-breeds of both sexes were 
harbored and supported by the generosity of 
the owner, from the products of his farm. It was 
owned by a Mexican or Texan, who has since 
proved a traitor to his country ; but he gave us a 
good dinner, and we dined ^ la Creole upon fresh 
eggs and venison, and the never failing tortillas, 
and as good claret and pine-apple cheese as New 
Orleans or CSfelveston could afford. Our dessert 
was somewhat sweetened by the presence of a 
young Mexican girl, sitting upon the bare earth, as 
bare as the earth itself, with her brawny arms in a 
bread-trough, kneading meal and eggs together for 
what the bakers would term a batch of bread. 
Her sister was close beside her, searching her 
child's head for such bumps as probably neither 
Grail nor Spurzheim were familiar with, but which 
are very common and prominent organs upon the 
cranium of a Mexican infant 

It reminded me of the scene in Waverley, where 
^ two bare-legged damsels, each standing in a spa- 
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cious tub, performed with their feet the office of a 
patent washing machine. These did not, however, 
like the maidens of Armida^ remain to greet with 
their harmony the appiroaching guests, but alarmed 
at the appearance of a handsome officer on the opH 
posite side, dropped their garments — I should say- 
garment, to be quite correct— over their limbs, 
which their occupation exposed too freely, and 
with a shrill exclamation of ^Eh, Sirs,' uttered 
with an accent between modesty and coquetry, 
sprang off like deer in difierent directions." 

After dinner we rode a couple of miles only, and 
ensconced ourselves at another rancho for the night. 
With the aid of a Mexican woman, who seemed 
to be the only spirit, good or evil, hovering about 
the rancho, we made out to secure coffee and eggs 
for supper, and the same, with tortillas, for break- 
fast, for all of which we paid one dollar, and a dol* 
lar also for an almud of corn for our horses, being 
a measure of about half a gallon when shelled. 

It is in this neighborhood, at the forks of the 
Cibolo and the San Antonio rivers, that some lai^e 
European settlements are now making, and a new 
town called San Bartolo has been located at this 
point. It is situated midway from the sea to San 
Antonio, by the La Bahia road, and about 60 
miles from Copano. It is a beautiful situation, 
and will be found a convenient stopping-place for 
travellers and emigrants to this part of the country. 
Should the San Antonio be made navigable for 
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boats to this point, it will acquire great impcHftance, 
and become a place of considerable trade. 

Our next day's ride brought us to the Clato, 36 
miles, where we halted and took shelter in a cabin 
made of muskeet trees placed upright in the ground, 
after which fashion many of the Mexican ranches, 
or cabins, are formed. They are often picketted 
all round with the same material, as a safeguard 
and protection from the Indians. 

Here, for the first time on our journey, we were 
likely to be on short commons, but we had plenty of 
atole^ a composition of powdered parched com, 
spices, and sugar, which when mixed with water 
affords an excellent travelling beverage ; and when 
one is hard pressed with hunger and thirst, and 
weary of fatigue and heat, quite a sumptuous and 
substantial meal. The lower order of Mexicans, 
indeed, live chiefly upon it, and what with their 
frijoles and chiU — ^in plain English, beans and red 
pepper — and the indispensable tortillas^ their daily 
bread, aided no doubt by their temperate and deli- 
cious climate, they contrive to keep soul and body 
together to an incredible age. Fortunately a hunter 
arrived in the evening with a fine wild turicey, fat 
and wholesome, upon which we breakfasted hearti- 
ly the next morning, having slept upon our saddle 
blankets under the protecting canopy of heaven for 
the night. 

Another ramble of twenty-three miles brought 
us to the Cavesa^ where we rested for a lunch the 
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good gods had provided ns, and then rode on to 
Goliad, and entered the town about sunset, with 
cheerful and thankful hearts that, thus far, we had 
been preserved from all accidents, and from the evil 
eyes and evil hearts of the Cumanches, who were 
hovering about in this region of country, seeking 
whom they might devour. 

The country over which we passed in our several 
days' rambles down the valley of San Antonio, is 
quite picturesque and beautiful, but varied as to 
quality of soil, and rather indifferently watered* 
Post-oak, muskeet, and the nopal, with patches of 
hawthorn and wild myrtle, are the chief and almost 
only growth. We passed a fine sand-stone quarry 
not far from the Clato, and noticed the same kind 
of rock also about Gk>liad. Indeed, the town rests 
upon a hill of sand-rock, and the garrison and mis- 
sion dose by are both built of the same material 
They are now a heap of ruins. They were ori- 
ginally well built, as were all the western missions, 
and resemble very much the new church at Don- 
aldsonville, and other chapeb upon the Louisiana 
coast The church at the mission, half a mile, 
perhaps, distant from the town, is enclosed by a 
substantial wall of stone twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and two or three feet in thickness. Goliad was first 
settled in 1662 by M. La Salle, a Frenchman* 
Some of his descendants, it is said, now live here, 
and there are French cannon here which they 
Iffought, with the impression of Louis XIV. on 
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tbem. The town was formerly called La BaMa 
del Espiritut SarUo, but without meaning to be 
irreverent, or to perpetrate a pun, we may truly say 
it has given up the Ghost, and the mission, and 
church, and garrison, will soon be crumbled into 
dust The owls and the bats have the former, and 
the latter is now used as a common stable. 

Here we encountered the Lipan Indians again, 
on their way to Bexar to hold council with the 
Cumanches. Their chief Castro is rather good- 
looking than otherwise, and among his tribe passes 
for a brave. We gave him a pocket compass, 
which delighted him, and which he said, in good 
Spanish, would serve to guide him when the 
" stars were asleep." To his daughter Candelario, 
an Indian girl of about eighteen or twenty years, I 
presented some locofoco matches to light her pipe, 
and a pair of small scissors, the only article of a 
lady's boudoir which I happened to possess. 
They both expressed their gratitude con muchas 
graciaSf and very courteously told me I was wel- 
come to anything they had. But I coveted nothing 
that was theirs. Candelario, I discovered, was 
very fond of fire-water-^Xhe first argument the 
schoolmaster carries abroad, to convince the '^ poor 
Indian " that the pale faces of the east are superior 
to the red-skins of the west 

We leTt Candelario and her companions carous- . 
ing together, as inebriate and happy as love and 
whisky coold make them) and as we withdrew 
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from these Indian orgies, the song of mirth and 
revelry died upon our ears, like the departed mu- 
sic of the demon of the hills. The most gentle- 
manly bacchanal at Very's could not have enjoyed 
himself more gloriously, when tuning his musical 
glasses to some Anacreontic from Moliere. 

Castro had a little daughter, or relative, grievoiKi- 
ly afSicted with scrofula. It was one of the worst 
cases I had ever seen, attacking the whole glandu- 
lar and osseous system. He asked me if I was 
not a medico, and to prescribe for the disease. 
I did so, but in this frontier region, without medi- 
cine, and far from forests where any indigenous 
remedy could be found, I fear my advice to him 
was but of little use. 

Wc left .Goliad at nightfall, and encamped ne9X 
the Menue, preferring this to remaining in town, 
where our horses might tempt the Indians, and w^e 
be left in the morning to pack our own saddles, 
and " paddle our own canoe." After a field break- 
fast the next morning of coffee and venison, and 
which one relishes, perhaps, better than any other, 
we set off for a ride of fifty miles to the La Baca. 

About eight miles east of Goliad we crossed the 
plain now called Encinal del PerdidOy or lost prai- . 
rie, where Fanning and his Spartan band were 
overtaken, on the 9th of March, 1836, by Gen. 
Urrea and his myrmidons, to whom, after a gallant 
defence of some hours, he made a conditional sur- 
render, on the morning of the 10th, being reduced 
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to exiremity, and with but one or two field-pieces 
to protect himself from some thousands of the ene- 
my. We saw the little redoubt which was hastily 
prepared, and the lines of circumvallation were yet 
distinct upon the prairie. The conditions of the 
surrender were wholly disregarded, arid Col. Fan- 
ning and his company were marched back to Go- 
liad, and treacherously shot by order of the " G6n6- 
ral en Chef," Santa Anna, who merited a similar 
fate, and in justice perhaps should have received 
it, after his cowardly flight and capture on the 
memorable battle-field of San Jacinto. It remains 
to be seen if the policy of granting him life and 
pardon was a good one, or if the progress of free 
governments and the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty are yet to be retarded by the machi- 
nations and treachery of -this wily chieftain. 



^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

JACKSON AND FORT BEND COUNTIES, ETC. 

Departure from Goliad— The Colette—" Blue Moselle "—Vic- 
toria Guadaloupe, the Patriot— Garsette—Aranoosa — La Ba- 
ca — Texana — Pious Pilgrijps — Spatnish Envoys— Navidad 
— Colorado — ^Bernard— Return to Houston. 

About fourteen miles eastward from Goliad we 
crossed the Colette, a small stream with steep and 
high banks, and at this period nearly without wa- 
ter. It has been made memorable by a famous 
duel fought upon its boarders by two of the moat 
gallant and distinguished officers of the Texan 
army. The land is undulating and slightly tim- 
bered, but the soil light and sandy. The landscape 
hereabouts is very beautiful, and at this season is 
embellished, like Eve's Paradise, with 

" Pansies and violets and asphodel. 
And hyacinth." 

At noon we reached Victoria, 12 miles distant 
from the Colette, a small village on the eastern 
bank of the Guadaloupe. We crossed the stream 
by ferry,-and paid the usual price of 25 cents for 
<^ man and beast'' This is among the most beau- 
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tiful of the western rivers. It is of a peculiar blue- 
ish green, resembling the " blue Moselle," or sea 
water near the coast. 

Victoria is pleasantly situated upon a high and 
boundless prairie, on the river bank, and derives 
its name from a distinguished and patriotic 
general, who, during his checkered and eventful 
life, is said to have done the state some service. 
Those who have read " Francis Beriaa " will re- 
collect the remarkable prediction of this heroic but 
proscribed officer, and give him credit for his pa- 
triotism and his prophecy. " If this great land," 
said he, << should bequeathe a heritage of bondage 
to the generation to come, I should not desire that 
my name should reach posterity, and I should 
dioose to live alone, with GJod and my conscience. 
But if, as I trust, a more happy destiny awaits me, 
—if hereafter the corrupt and bloody despotism 
of this period should be succeeded by a young and 
virtuous republic, true to its own glory and the 
sacred principles, and flourishing in all the arts of 
peace and humanity, I trust that my nam^will not 
be utterly forgotten. You will then remember this 
interview. You will welcome your proscribed 
friends to all the succor and protection that Ghwdor 
lovpe Victoria can bestow. Remember that he 
predicted the future glory and happiness of his 
country." 

From Victoria we rode over an interminable 
prairie, fifteen mileS) to the Garsette. The weather 
7 
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was misty and drizzly and disj^reeable, and the 
roads, for the first time this season, beginning to be 
wet and heavy. 

At night-fall we passed the Aranoosa and La 
f Baca, npon both of which streams the land is rich 
and fertile. The soil is of a black sandy loam, 
light and porous, and which is regarded as the 
best in Texas. We spent the night at Hatch's 
plantation, and were told by our host that he had 
just parted with his league of land, whereon he had. 
been living for many years, to a IVELssissippi plant- 
er, for $16,000. It was an eariy selection, and as 
far as we could judge, well worth the money. If 
a league of land was thus valuable in the earliest 
period of the Texan revolution, what may it not 
be worth now peace is permanently established, 
and the country annexed to the United States ! 

On Sunday morning we rode five miles to 
breakfast at Texana, and who shall say we did 
not do right ? << To every one who makes the Sab- 
bath a delight, the desires of Ms heart are given^'' 
There vAs preaching here by a Methodist clergy- 
man, which drew together all the neighborhood, 
and made the little village appear quite religious- 
like. These pious Methodists are pioneers in lh6 
moral wilderness of this world, and wherever they 
can find two or three gathered together in the tiame 
of the Lord, they are sure to be in the midst of 
fliem. They praise Him upon the harp, anid come 
before His presence with a song. ** lliey ur6 ^d* 
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neers also in the great wcnrk of spreading republi- 
can opinions hard by the waters of the western 
sea, and their children, like those of Israel that fol- 
lowed Moses through the wilderness, will erect 
temples in the promised land, where generalioiM 
to come will worship the living Gk>d as they alone 
worship that acknowledge no Lord but Him." 

We found a comfortable hotel at Texana, widt 
moderate chaises and good fare. Texana is sitit- 
ated about five miles above the junction of La 
Baca and Navidad, and promises to be a consider- 
able and important town. Two excellent brass 
field-pieces, taken from the Mexicans, lay exposed 
in the public square, as if the war had ended, and 
they would never again be needed to repel inv»- 
rioa or command peace. One of ikem I suf^sed 
to be a six, and the other a nine pounds. Thu 
last was stamped, El Droffon^ Semlloj l^th Od^ 
1788. It was brought over, no doubr, by the fa- 
mous Cadiz regiment for the campaigns of 1812-13. 
It bad already learned to speak English, aiul i 
dflvesay could give as good an aocountof the w«s 
of the peninsula as any of its con^panioBS. 

After dinner we crossed the Navidad, six miles 
from Texana, and rode on to Soudieriand's, where 
we halted for the night Hete we were made very 
comfortable, and received every attention, and pro- 
vided with most excellent fare. After an eatrly 
breakfast the next morning we skirte^ the woo(b 
and fieUb of «tti0fher intemdnable pcairie^ between 
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the Navidad and Colorado, and crossed the latter 
river forty miles distant from Texana. Five miles 
farther brought us to Mercer's, where we were glad 
to repose for the night Here the sugar-cane and 
cotton plant were growing as luxuriantly as any 
southern planter could desire. 

The last five miles o( our ride was through a 
rich jungle, and river bottom, covered with every 
species of forest tree, shrub, and plant, alive with 
singing birds, and filled with fruits and flowers.. 
Music was in the air, and loveliness spread out 
over the earth as a mantle. 

Next day we passed through another long prai- 
rie*-4>oundless, pathless, and sublime — crossing the 
head waters of the Bernard on our way. We 
stopped at Northington's for dinner, and which, I 
am bound to say, was the very best we had ob* 
tained in the prairie land. 

Once more upon the prairie !— the ^ prairie, with 
its boundless prospect, free, fair, and full as that of 
the ocean— its pure, clear, moving, bracing atmo- 
sphere— -one which it is a luxury to breathe — ^with^ 
its myriads of flowers of all sizes, shapes, and hues, 
which for most of the season cover its bosom, and 
which look, as the wind waves over them, like bil- 
lows of blossoms, with the rich green that mingles 
with them or reigns alone, and which it is a relief 
to the eye, and a pleasure to the heart to gaze 
upon!'' ^ 

The sky was cloudy, but the weather dry, as it 
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had been for a month or two past The com crops 
•were suffering, and it was now the middle of May. 
At Mercer's, however, the com was quite vigor- 
ous and tasselling. We were told there had been 
no rain of any consequence since the middle of 
February, and we found every water-course of or- 
dinary size dry as we passed. In the evening we 
stopped at the little village of Richmond, on the 
Brasses, for the night, and next day rode into 
Houston, a distance of thirty-five miles ; having 
accomplished, in a few weeks, with our ever-to-be- 
remembered and inestimable Cumanche pony, an 
interesting ramble of some eight hundred or a thou- 
sand miles. 

We afterwards extended our rambles to Meta- 
gorda, and retumed by the way of Caney, Bemard, 
Brasses, Chocolate Bayou, &c., to Houston ; but 
as this portion of our route has been well and mi- 
nutely described by an early traveller in his " Visit 
to Texas, 1830," we omit farther details, and close 
with a single remark, viz., that all who ramble for 
pleasure in the "low countrie," and on the sea^. 
board, should do so in a dry time of spring oi 
autumn, or they will meet many obstacles bj 
" flood and field," and be disappointed in the beau 
ties of the coast, and conclude, as many have done> 
ex imo omneSy that the whole country is uninterest- 
ing and worse than bairen. 



CHAPTEB XVIT. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY) ETC. 

J'eza&— G«ieial Feittiires and Beauty — Lost Cumanche — 
Blesaing Invoked— Vineyard — Spring-time — ^Rambles east- 
WBid — Montgomery — Huntsville — New Cincinnati — 
Osceola — Salinilla SprtSgs — Beautiful Landscapes — Senti- 
mental Reflections, &c. 

In our various rambles through Texas, we were 
particularly struck with the general b^uty of the 
country, its high rolling prairies, its post-oak 
openings, its live oak forests, its lawns and parks, 
its blue skies and amber sunshine, the fertility of 
its soil, and the general ease and comfort with 
which health and longevity may be sustained in 
that " sunny land." We have rambled from the 
Sabine to the San Antonio, and high upon the Bras- 
«os to Tenoxticlan and Nashville, and down the 
Colorado to Metagorda, and the champaign country 
bordering upon the sea. We have crossed every 
stream and visited every town and county, and 
made the acquaintance of almost every citizen in 
the State. We have run the gaimtlet among 
savage Indians and the " wild man of the woods ;'* 
hunted" the deer, and given chase to the buffalo ; 
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fished in the lakes, and sported upon the prairies ; 
bagged snipe, grouse, plover and woodcock, and re- 
alized all the emotions and pleasures, for the time 
being, of a border life ; we have braved the vicissi- 
tades of all weathers, " with the fears of the brave 
and the follies of the wise," the scorching sun and 
the forked lightning; have swum rivers and bayous ; 
camped in the forests among savages and strangers, 
and yet not suffered a moment's illness, nor has a 
hair of our head been harmed. For all this we 
desire to be thankful to a kindly Providence, who 
sustains the weary and protects the weak, and has 
permitted us to see and realize all the beauty and 
magnificence of his handiwork in the far west, 
and to return again in health and safety to our 
fiiends and family, to recount to them the eventful 
incidents of our travels' history. 

But alas ! for my beloved Cumanche, the fleetest 
and noblest of his race ! Where is he ? And echo 
answers, where ? Soon after my return to Louis- 
iana he escaped, unwillingly I am sure, from the 
fetters of civilisation, and is now, I hope, roaming 
the woods and fields again, and snuffing the fresh 
breezes of Prairiedom. 

Course on, course on, my gallant steed. 

Over the hills and far — 
Course on, course on, thy lightning speed. 

Outstrips the shooting star 

Speed on, speed on, my honnie steed. 
Over the prairie flower ; 
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Speed on, sp^ed on, nor halt, nor heed, 
The darkness of the hoar. 

Rush on, rush on, thy mates are near. 
The hunter calls thee home ; 
< Rush on, rush on, go chase the deer, 

' ril weep since thou art gpne. 

He was an especial favorite of the ladies, and 
"journeying with this intent," I gave him to a 
daughter of my best friend — one who for a series of 
years has been my favorite companion and guide, 
and who " sticketh closer than a brother"— one at 
whose house, and in whose family, I have realized 
all the enjoyments and all the endearments of 
** Sweet Home," and where, after my long rambles 
in Prairiedom, I have been welcomed with the 
sweet joys of hospitality and the sweeter Jund- 
nesses of friendship, which freshen, " as life's day 
draws near the gloamin," and are for ever daguer- 
reotyped in deepest gratitude on my heart of 
hearts. If there is a favorite spot of earth, above 
all others, save one, which I love, it is this, to 
which, during the sugar saturnalia, I make my 
annual pilgrimage and am happy. Friends of my 
heart and soul, accept this rambling record of my 
love — and the oriental blessing be yours — " May 
he that is Lord of the east and the west, /row whose 
throne hang millions of stars in chains of gold, in- 
crease thy virtues and blessings, and preserve thee 
from the poison of ill eyes and malicious tongues, 
and bring thee to the fields of endless light." 
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The most remarkable feature, perhaps, to a 
stranger, in this wide extended region of Prairie- 
dom, is the richness and variety of the foliage and 
flowers, and the exuberance of the different wild 
grasses which spring up spontaneously, and every- 
where cover the soil. Thousands of acres of gam- 
ma-grass, wild rye, and clover, and myriads of 
wild plants without a name, in many placed en- 
cumber the ground, and give nourishment to innu- 
merable herds of wild-cattle that gambol through 
the land. The grape, the luscious grape, is every- 
where indigenous to the soil, and we have 
travelled a circuit of five hundred miles together, 
and scarcely lost sight of them for a single day. 
They would furnish an immense supply of win© 
of excellent quality, and hardly, if at all, inferior to 
the best of Italy and the south of France. They 
will soon be extensively cultivated, and aiford a 
lucrative employment to thousands from the old 
country, who at present are equally destitute of 
both bread and wine. It will not be long, indeed, 
before the dolce far ^niente of the Italians will be 
fully comprehended and enjoyed in Texas, and the 
Vintage song of her maidens will frolic in our 
ears. 

." Cur's is the vine 1 cur's is the vine ! 
Cur's is the source of the rich red wine I 
JFlowers may be fair on the maiden's brofW ; 
Streams may be bright in their sunny flaw ? 
7* 
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« But dearer to us is the joyous spell 
Which our clustering grape calls up so well ; 
Of purple and gold, our wreaths we twine — 
Cur's is the vine ! our's is Ae vine ! *• 

We left Houston toward the close of the " laugh- 
ing month of May" to revisit the Trinity. The sky 
was bright above U3, and the earth green under our 
feet, and though " sweet April had sunk in the warm 
arms' of May, still, even in this land of the bright 
south, the reign of summer had not yet begun ; 
not a leaf, not a flower, not a blade of grass, had 
lost its hue under the beams of the sun, and many 
a balmy and refreshing shower in this region, 
during a long and happy spring, had nourished the 
verdure and enlivened the bloom." 

We rode on our way rejoicing through " antres 
vast, and deserts idle," fifteen miles to Cypress 
Creek, so called, where we obtained comfortable 
lodgings and breakfast at a newly erected log 
cabin, and early in the* morning resumed our jour- 
ney. Twelve miles onward we crossed Spring 
Creek, when a ride of twenty-two miles through 
woodlands and forests of heavy timber, embellished 
with evergreen shrubs and May flowers, nearly the 
whole distance, brought us to Montgomery, the 
seat of justice for this county. This town, which 
we have ahready noticed, is well situated in the 
heart of a fertile district and fast improving. Law- 
yers and dodxxMj ami merebanta, and diqrgy, and 
mechanics, «nd ftomere, ave ^oncKttg their way 
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thilher, many of whom, no doubt, will nave reason 
to exclaim in the language of the " old saw," 

•* A land 1 have found where true joys abound, 
To dwell I'm detennined, on this happy ground." 

The question is often asked, if Texas is suited 
to a northern constitution ? and a desirable place 
for a northern man? And it has been well 
answered by a northern traveller, Mr. Parker, who 
seems to have recorded his observations with more 
than usual sagacity and impartiality : " No doubt," 
says be, *' if he will locate in the high lands of the 
country, he may enjoy health there as well, per- 
haps better than at the north, procure all t)^e neces- 
saries of life much easier, and may in time become 
independently rich. He will find," says he, " the 
climate softer and pleasanter, and more congenial 
to his feelings than a northern one, and his life 
probably attended with more enjoyments. 

" Nature has laid off her work here upon a magni- 
ficent scale, and furnished it with a liberal hsmd. 
Its natural productions are rich and abundant. Its 
waters abound in fish, its soil teera^ with an exu- 
berance of trees, {dants and blossoms ; rich mines 
lie emboweled beneath the surface, and wild game 
is profusely scattered over its prakies, woodland 
and rivers- To the husbandman, it presents itself 
ij;! a more attractive aspect than the granite hills of 
New England. The climate of the south-west is 
far more bland and mild, and much more soothing 
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to the feelings than that of the north ; and with the 
facilities of obtaining all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, a much greater amount of 
comfort and happiness may be enjoyed. It is in- 
creasing in population aod wealth incomparably 
faster than any other section of the world, and ere 
long it will contain a majority of the population of 
the United States. But emigrants intending to 
settle in a new oeuntry should not rely upon what 
the inhabitants of one section may say of other 
portions of it ; self-interest, as in other matters, 
strangely warps the judgment. The statements 
are too often contradictory, and little reliance ought 
to be placed upon them. The best way is to go 
and examine for oneself. Let every northern 
farmer who has to tug and toil on the sterile and 
rocky soil of New England with its eight months 
of winter, to support his family, judge for himself 
whether it is best to emigrate or stay where 
he is — ^whether it is better to struggle for existence 
and feel the cold grasp of poverty, or to gain an 
independence for himself and children, and roll in 
plenty and live at ease." 

"It cannot be denied," says Mrs. Houston, 
" that as a field for settlers, Texas has considerable 
advantages over almost every other country. Its 
climate, except the low lands, is eaccellent, and the 
settler has to encounter neither the extreme cold of 
the winter season, nor the scorching summer heat 
of the more northern States of America and 
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Canada. In the latter countries, also, the settler 
labors under the immense disadvantage of having 
to clear his land of the primeval woods before he 
can hope to establish anything like a farm. This 
is labor which he is sparW in Texas, where the vast 
and productive prairies need but little improvement 
at the hands of the agriculturist, as compared with 
New South Wales and New Zealand. Texas has 
neither the poor soil and droughts of the former, 
nor the high priced and thickly wooded lands of 
the latter. Lastly, Texas is within a month's, or at 
the outside, six weeks' journey of England ; and, 
by passing through the United States, it may be 
even accomplished in twenty-four days without 
difficulty. This of itself is an immense advan- 
tage." 

But we are homeward bound, and our eyes and 
hearts are turned thitherward. From Montgomery 
we took an Indian trail, and crossed the San Jacinto 
when full to its banks. We sent our horses and 
baggage before us, and followed upon a fallen tree 
which lay across the stream. We passed to-day, 
and in this neighborhod, some of the best timbered 
land that we saw in Texas. The weather was 
very cool, as there had been a hail-storm in the 
vicinity, two or three days before, and we have to 
record as a nine days' wonder, and a novelty in 
Texas, a slight frost on the 24th of May. A ride 
of twelve miles through an elevated and charming 
region of country, brought us to Big Sandy, so 
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called, upon the sandy borders of which we found 
an emigrant who had a tan-yard in operation and 
manufactured leather. The soil is thin, but heavily 
timbered with yellow pine. The woods were 
everywhere festooned with the luscious grape. A 
ride of seven miles farther brought us to Cox's to 
dinner. He has a choice league of land here, and 
one of the prettiest locations we have seen. Emi- 
grants who are looking for a healthy and beautiful 
location, and a rich farming district, may well turn 
their eyes in this direction. 

About a mile distant from Cox^s the road forks, 
and the left hand route ranging about west-north- 
west, takes you to the Trinity, a distance of about 
twenty miles. The right hand fork leads through 
Huntsville close by, to New Cincinnati on the 
Trinity, about fifteen miles. This region is well 
watered and well timbered, elevated and healthy, 
and must in time become densely populated. Its 
vicinity to steam navigation renders it doubly 
valuable and desirable. New Cincinnati lies on the 
west bank of the Trinity about ten miles below the 
falls of the Bedias. There is a valuable white 
sulphur spring near it, which is strongly impreg- 
nated with magnesia, and which is quite medicinal 
But the SalimUa Springs^ about six miles above 
the Bedias Bayou, are the most remarkable, per^ 
haps, in the south-west The fountains are boki 
and beautiful, and were formerly the resort of 
extensive herds of deer juid bufialo, and i^facr 
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animals, which have made traces there from all 
directions, while the mitutored Indian in by- 
gone days made this his hunting-gromid, erected 
his wigwam, and encamped here for the benefit of 
the waters. 

These springs issue from a "valley of sweet 
waters'' just at the foot of a romantic range of 
slightly rolling hills, which expand into beautiful 
landscapes far beyond, and afford charming build- 
ing spots that overlook the valley and the river. 
Game and fish are abundant, natural parks of deer 
are open to the sportsman, and the disciples of 
Isaak Walton may amuse themselves with their 
favorite sport in the lakes Arcokisa and Bedias, or 
the river close at hand. The situation is eminently 
beautiful, and the air pure and elastic, and alto- 
gether I know not a lovelier spot than Salinilla, the 
rural Harrowgate of Texas. Its glens and parks 
are indescribably beautiful, and everything here, 
indeed, is enchanting. 

" The warbling woodland, liie resouncKng shoro. 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning 3rields, 
And all that echoes to the song of even." 

Where are the painters and the poets ? Long- 
fellow ! how you would linger upon this sweet 
spot, and consecrate to it your fancy and your 
lyre. 

I cannot express the pleasure with which I 
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abandoned myself to the captivating charms of the 
season and the place. " I seemed to respire again 
the spring-time of nature, and of life — ^life which 
was everywhere blooming with love — ^in all the 
branches of the trees— all the leaves of the forest 
—all the herbs of the field — ^and the songs of the 
birds. Oh! how superior are the beauties of 
nature to the beauties of art !" 

" Beautiful ! 
How beautiful is all this fair free world. 
Under God's open sky ! " 

In concluding my rambles in Texas, I may 
remark in the language of De Tocqueville, as ap- 
plied to America in general, " That no power upon 
earth can close upon the emigrants that fertile 
region, which offers resources to ail industry, and 
a refuge from all want Future events, of what- 
ever nature they may be, will not deprive the Tex- 
ans of their climate, their harbors, or their rivers, or 
their exuberant soil. Nor will bad laws, revolu- 
tions, or anarchy, be able to obliterate that love of 
prosperity, and that spirit of enterprise, which seem 
to be the distinctive characteristics of the Anglo- 
American race, or to extinguish that knowledge 
which guides them on their way." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SALINILLA SPRINGS. 

Texas — ^Montgomery County — Fountain of Youth — Salinilla 
Springs — ^Their Situation and Value — ^Variety of Waters — 
Composition and Medicinal Qualities — Chemical Analysis 
and Uses — General inferences, and Concluding Remarks. 

The fountain of youth, of health, and of beauty, so 
long sought for by De Soto and his companions in 
Florida, has at length been found, it would seem, 
not in that territory, but in Texas, in an elevated 
and healthy region of country, and skirting the 
margin of one of the most lovely and romantic 
valleys of the south-west. The discovery and 
occupancy of these mineral fountains may be 
regarded as an important era in the history and 
settlement of this delightful country. To the whole 
south they will be invaluable, but more especially 
to the citizens of Texas and Louisiana, who will 
henceforth have a summer retreat near at hand, in 
a region of country unsurpassed for health, beauty, 
and fertility in America. It is impossible to 
estimate the value of these mineral waters to the 
southern country. There are several fountains 
situated near each other, all differing in their 
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chemical properties and medicinal virtues, but in- 
estimable in value, as closely resembling, in their 
composition and general properties, the most im- 
portant mineral waters m this country and Europe. 
Two of them are sulphurous and chalybeate, and 
bear strong affinity to the white and blue sulphur 
springs of Virginia. The other is strongly saline, and 
by a careful chemical andysis, presents almost the 
exact properties and virtues of the celebrated 
Harrowgate waters of England, or the Saratoga 
of New York. They somewhat resemble, too, in 
taste and other properties, the Seltzer water of Grer- 
many, now so much in use in the city of New 
Orleans. It is a bright, sparkling, bubbling water, 
as delicious and refreshing as that which, when 
bottled and stamped with the seal of the Duke 
of Nassau, travels to every quarter of the globe. 
Professor Kiddell of the Medical College of Louis- 
iana, and who is an experienced practical chemist, 
has made a careful analysis of the water of two 
different fountains, and the following is the result : 
The sulphurous spring is strongly impregnated 
with sulphureted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 
nitrogen. The contents are thus summed up. 
Muriate soda ; muriate magnesia ; bicarbonate 
soda; carbonate magnesia; iron, and silica — a 
trace. 

It contains to a great degree, says Dr. Kiddell, 
the virtues of various mineral waters, as the car- 
bcmatedj chalybeate^ saline, and sulohurousy with 
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which last it is best entitled to rank. I should 
expect the water to prove diuretic, diaphoretic, 
tonic, and alterative. It seems to me the best 
water of the kind I ever saw. 

The water of the other fountains, which is saline, 
hydriodated, clear, pungent, and sparkling, re- 
sembles, according to chemical analysis, the 
Harrowgate waters of England, and is remarkable 
for containing a considerable quantity of Iodine. 
The same element has been detected in the Sara- 
toga water of New York, and confers upon it 
medicinal qualities of the most valuable kind. 

The following are the mineral ingredients men- 
tioned nearly in the order of their abundance: 
muriate soda, carbonate soda, hydriodate soda, 
muriate lime, carbonate magnesia, carbonic acid, 
and silica. 

On comparing the above with Dr. Scudamore's 
analysis of the Harrowgate water, it will be seen 
that they differ only in a single ingredient. The 
ScUiniUa water has hydriodate of soda, and the 
Marrov^ate the sulphate of lime. The former is 
the most important chemical affiaity, and adds 
another invaluable ingredient to what has hitherto 
been esteemed one of the best mineral waters in 
the world. The temperature of the water, as 
carefully ascertained, is 68^ Fahr., and its specific 
gravity 1,00 66. 

The chemical analysis of the above waters, equal 
if not superior to any on the continent, indicates 
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at once their medicinal virtues and their value. 
They may be usefully employed internally and 
externally in. herpetic eruptions, and every variety 
of cutaneous affections. They may be used with 
success also in various catarrhal affections, scrofula, 
dropsy, and palsy, produced by mercurial and 
saturnine vapors, and various other chronic 
diseases, as the sequelae of protracted remittent 
and intermittent fever ; in cases of gout, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, and in chronic affections of the stomach, 
liver, and bowels ; and in calculous affections and 
diseases of females, no remedy can be more 
salutary or efficacious. Indeed, the presence of 
Iodine readily accounts for their mode of action in 
these latter affections. It renders them all-potent, 
and brings relief and health to the most delicate 
sufferer, after all other remedies have been tried 
and abandoned. 

In its action upon the system the water is 
purgative, diaphoretic, diuretic, and alterative, and 
stands highest in rank in the catalogue of saline 
and sulphurous waters. It is identical nearly with 
the celebrated Harrowgate water of England. 
With respect to its effects on the human system, 
according to representation, all maladies yield to 
its sovereign influence. They melt away under its 
potent energy like the odor of plants on the wings 
of a zephyr. 

There are several other springs, all sulphurous 
or chalybeate, which, for copiousness, strength, and 
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medicinal properties, are without a rival. So 
valuable are they, indeed, in reference to health 
and disease, that it is no hyperbole to say with the 
enthusiastic Virginian, that the " avenues leading 
to each should be paved with silver, and the foun- 
tains themselves be encircled by a platform of 
gold." The first temple erected here should bear 
the inscription of the famous Hungarian baths — 
" To Venus, Mercury, and Hercules, these springs, 
conducive to beauty, activity, and strength, are 
dedicated." 

Embellished as this site is, says Dr. Riddell, with 
the most beautiful of Texas scenery, it will some 
day become a place of great and fashionable resort 
The whole seems like a landscape garden. The * 
prairies everywhere present a bewildering variety 
of flowers, rare, beautiful, and nameless. Deer and 
wild turkeys are numerous in the surrounding 
solitudes, and the clear lakes, a few miles to the 
south, abound with fine large fish. 

Mineral water, then, of such inestimable value 
must ere long become universally appreciated and 
employed. The southern invab'd will have a place 
of temperate and delightful repose during the hot 
season from April to November, in a luxurious 
and delightful climate, without the toil and trouble 
and expense of an annual route to the north, where 
the oppressive heat of the night is intolerable, and the 
cold of autumn shocking to the system — ^while the 
northern valetudinarian may escape from the tenors 
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of dyspepsia and consumption, and repair his 
wasted energies and health in a region of per- 
petual spring — ^where the winters seldom freeze, 
and the summers never burn; where the opening 
blossom mingles with the ripened fruit, and the 
atmosphere is continually refreshed by wholesome 
breezes from the sea^ 

** Breezes of the south ? — 

That have played 

Among the palms of Mexico and vines 
Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks* 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 
Into the calm Pacific" 
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" Challenge op Bablbtta. — This work is deliciously written, and 
admirably translated." — K F. Mirror. 

" 'The Challenge of Barletta ' is a romance of the times of the Medici, 
an age rich in the materials of romance and history, and upon which 
not only the novelist and the historian, but every worker in the depart- 
ments of literature delights to dwell." — Alba/ny Atlas, 

" This work is written with great ability, and will be found ex- 
tremely interesting." — Evening Post, 

"* The Challenge of Barletta' has been frequently designated by the 
Italian and British critics as the best romance of its language. It is 
certainly a vivacious work." — Broadway Journal. 

" The author appears to have brought to the task the most untiring 
industry and research, and to have literally exhausted the infinite re- 
sources of his inimitable genius, in portraying the passions and impul- 
ses which prompt to human action." — Poughkeepsie Journal and Eagle, 

"We commend the work to the examination of our readers, not 
doubting they will find pleasure and profit in it." — Rochester Am. 

" Notwithstanding this work bears the name and character of a ro- 
mance, il is fruitful in most interesting historical associations, and 
relates to one of the proudest epochs of modern literature. It is con- 
structed with great skill, and bears on every page the hand of a master j 
and while it supplies a rich feast to the imagination, it is not wanting 
m materials for sober and useful thought."— ^^any Religioui Spectator. 

" We have examined it enough to know it is a work of no ordinary 
splendor." — Albany Citizen. 

" A friend who has given this book rather a careful perusal, says it 
answers the promise which heralded its publication. There are 4 
compass, variety and symmetry of plot, and a force and talented ease 
and gracefulness in its whole execution, which at once exalt it above 
the level of ordinary romance. 
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" One would never imagine in perusing these pages, over which a 
smooth and graceful style throws such additional charms, that it was a 
translation, with which we were so pleased. And we do most 
earnestly hope that for this and all other books which Mr. Lester an- 
nounces, there will be such a demand as will lead the accomplished 
gentleman to whom we are already so much indebted, to increase his 
contributions to this portion of the reading of the day. There is so 
much in the history of the country of which he writes — the land so 
beautiful, so classic — so much in its people, so magnificent and intel- 
lectual — so much in short of splendor and deep interest in all that can 
be gathered in its story, that it seems peculiarly adapted to the efibrts 
of the novelist. And surely it is a boon in this work-day life, to be 
carried back to the days when all the fresh and natural impulses of the 
heart spoke out in the pomp of mimic war at tournament and joust, in 
the manly sports and active deeds, and in the pure lov« for ladye-bright 
which time and absence, separation or grief, only made more deep and 
true." — Courier Sf Enqtnrer, 

" Here natural scenery is painted in glowing tints peculiar to that 
sunny region ; human character is portrayed with that fidelity to nature 
that renders the individual comprehensive and familiar; and Spanish 
Italian pastimes, the bull fight, the tournament, the theatre, and the 
banqueting hall, as with the pencil of the artist We seem the en- 
chanted spectators of the whole. And then the suspicious, restless, 
capricious demeanor of the falsehearted villain; the illy concealed 
cowardice of the braggadocio; the lofty and magnanimous bearing of 
the warrior ; the generous, confiding character of mutual affection ; the 
meek, patient, uncomplaining guise of sincere piety ;— these and such 
like are here delineated by a master's pen ; and leave an impression on 
the mind of the reader favorable to his higher and better relations to the 
world he lives in."— K S. CkizMe. 

"This book may be regaixied as one of the rarities of the present day, 
for it is what may be emphatically called a good novel. Among the 
confused mass of ficUtious writings that have recently been poured 
upon us without mercy, this appears Uke an oasis in a desert— its own 
beauty made more conspicuous by the suiTounding barrenness. It de- 
scribes in language rich and beautiful the chivalric movements in Italy 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the Spanish and ItaUan 
arms were opposed to those of France, and when the martial kpirit of 
each country seemed to glow with unwonted vigor. The incidents of 
the tale are of the most interesting character, and so vividly are the 
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various scenes portrayed, that we seem to be transported, as by magic, 
to the field where Ihey are enacted, and to feel the various emotions of 
those who participated in them. Among the most pleasing and thrill- 
ing parts are the feast, the ball, the bull-fight, and the tournament. 
Some of the scenes, particulariy the last, remind us forcibly of similar 
ones in Ivanhoe, and the descriptions in point of elegance and thrilling 
interest are not surpassed even by the ' Wizard of the North.* " — New 
Haven Courier. 

" It is easy to perceive how interesting a story might be wrought 
from the struggles between duty and inclination, in the bosoms of the 
hero and heroine, from the meeting between the lover and the husband, 
fipom the infamous attempts of the Borgia and his myrmidons, and from 
the noble deeds of arms between the rival chivalries of France, Spain, 
and Italy. The catastrophes are dark and terrible indeed. 

The romance is full of incident, and has scenes of considerable beauty 
and power. Its historical pictures are valuable, but it is a book of 
action rather than of character, though some of the personages are ably 
sketched. It is, in brief, a book of the olden time, and it must not b« 
compared with the historical romances of late and English writers." — 
Evening Post. 

" The Challenge of Barletta we have read with very much more 
interest than we anticipated. We admire a well-constructed story, as 
we admire a symmetrical man. The expression of proportion in either 
case is a pleasant study. Now we have it in the articulation of elegance 
and grace, and now the bolder outline of sinewy stren|fth. What we 
most imperatively demand in both is a clear definition — a decided cha- 
racter, one way or the other. This ' The Challenge* distinctly possesses. 
We do not often, in these days of miscellaneous production, happen 
lypon a more vigorous and artistic story. The chief aim of the romance 
— ^which is laid in the chivalrous and brilliant times of the Medici, and 
the great Spaniard, Gronzales — is to redeem the memory of Italian chi- 
valry from the aspersions which French writers have suffered them- 
selves to fling upon it. This object is well attained, through a great 
number of interesting scenes. Another very evident — a doubt has 
crossed our mind whether it is not in reality the chief— purpose of the 
book, is, to leave the horror of an unutterable loathing and disgust 
associated in the reader's mind with the name of Caesar Borgia ; and it 
is most consummately effected. All the plot and personages of the tale 
are made to subserve this object ; and a more elaborately hideous pic 
ture of ferocious and detestable villany than is here struck out in a lew 
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masterly touches (for Borgia is kept much in the backgiound), has 
rarely been conceived. One lays aside the book with an oppression of 
loathing at the heart, which it would require much of the ingenuity of 
historical sophistry to alleviate. Snch efforts have been made to re- 
lieve the memory of this infernal wretch from something of the infamy 
heaped upon it ; but the indignantly earnest, yet skilful simplicity of 
this Italian carries with it a mountain of evidence against him- The 
catastrophe of the story is peculiarly noble — almost as much so as that 
of the * Bride of Lammermoor.* The manner, ir deed, of young Fiera- 
mosca's death somewhat resembles the fate of the unfortunate and 
melancholy * Lord of Ravenswood. 

The translation is beautifuL Mr. Lester has executed his part of the 
work well, if we except a few inaccuracies of style, which a little more 
care would, and ihould have obviated. 

Of the value of the other works in the Series, it is unnecessary to 
speak. They are exceeding elegant writings, and have long been fa- 
mous in Europe : two hundred years have made Machiavelli a classic. 
No translations of them have been circulated in this country, and Mr. 
Lester is doing us a service by his labors. We shall take occasion to 
speak of those hereafter.'* — w^m. Review. 

" * The Challenge of Barletta' is the production of Massimo D' Aze- 
glio, and is founded upon a most exciting incident in the Italian wars 
of the 16th century. The author has ingeniously interwoven the web 
of fiction in the woof of history, and has composed a romance replete 
with character, stirring adventure, and graphic power of description. 
Mr. Lester's translation is vivid, faithful, and generally easy and ele- 
gant" — New Orleans Bee. 

'^ This is an historical romance turning upon certain transactions during 
the Italian wars, in the early part of the 16th century, during the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander VL Several of the great men of the day, Gonzales, 
Caesar Borgia, and others, appear among the actors in this tale ; the 
hero, of which, however, is Ettore Fieramosca, a young Italian knight 
His character is drawn with much power, but the interest of the work 
IS less in its characters than in the rapid and exciting course of events 
related. In this respect it is almost unrivalled by any novel of the day, 
and cannot fail to interest every reader. The spirit of the dialogue and 
the vivacity of the descriptions make it impossible to lay the book 
down when once taken hp." — Cincinati Gazette, 

" The thrilling incidents of the plot, the distinguished personages who 
figure on its pages, and the masterly development of character which 
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pervades the entire work, are a certain passport to popularity. No 
'work of the season can surpass the one now before us in typographical 
execution or literary merit." — Newark Advertiser. 

^Th9 Challenge of Barktta^ one of the choicest gems of Italian ro- 
mance, has been some weeks before the public, and has received from 
the press that high commendation it merits." — New York 7H6une, 2d. 
notice. 

'* The Challenge of Barletta is unquestionably one of the moftt brilliant 
and highly finished romances of the time ; and Mr. Lester's translation 
assures us that nothing of the grace and beauty of the original has 
been lost in changing its Italian for an English dress." — Norwich Courier. 

** Mr. Lester, late U. S. Consul at Genoa, is the translator of this gem 
of Italian romance, it being the first of a series of Italian works which 
he is now preparing for the English reader. Mr. Lester has enjoyed 
rare opportunities for acquiring a thorough knowledge of the Italian 
language, and the translation before us is a striking evidence of the 
faithfulness with which he improved his time. He has opened to the 
English reader a mine to which no one but the student has ever before had 
access. The price of the Challenge of Barletta is only fifty cents." — N Y. 
Sun. 

"Our opinion is not favorable to works of fiction. This has redeeming 
qualities. It is a specimen of Italian literature ; a painting, by a master 
hand, of Italy, as it was in scenery and manners in the early part of the 
16th century. The narration is calculated to excite a thrilling interest 
The style is chaste and elegant, creditable to the author and translator." 
'--Cayuga Patriot. 

" But our lady readers are not to imagine that our author could be so 
regardless of truth, as to suppose that any work of faict or fiction could 
be complete, without recording the presence, influence, and agency of 
the gentler sex. Accordingly, we find the beautiful and touching, but 
melancholy story of the love of Ettore and Ginevra, mingling itself with 
these deeds of arms, as the bright sunbeam plays upon and softens the 
frowning cloud, and showing us that the silent and pure affection of 
woman is a greater conqueror than the battle-axe of the proudest war- 
rior. But we will not anticipate the curiosity of such of our readers as 
may be interested to read this work for themselves, by a further des- 
cription of its incidents. We can assure them it will well pay for a 
perusal." — Nonoich Courier ^ 2d notice. 



THE FLORENTINE HISTORIES. 



** The history of the origin, rise and progress of the Florentine Re- 
public, by whomsoever written, provided the requisite accuracy and 
discrimination in the collection and arrangement of the materials 'were 
secured, could not fail of possessing a deep interest for every cultivated 
and enlightened mind — for every American who has been accustomed, 
in his survey of ancient and modern history, to dwell with rapture over 
the brilliant annals of the Italian Republics of the Middle Ages, where 
fhe germ of nK>dern liberty and modem civilisation first presents itself 
to view. But when he is enabled to retrace this fertile field of great 
events, of great ideas, of great and good men, and of great and lasting 
results upon the fortune of the race, with the all-accomplished but 
much abused and strangely misrepresented Macuiavelli — the shrewd, 
observing, practical and experienced statesman — ^the deep and penetrat- 
ing philosopher — the disguised but no less firm and uncompromising 
patriot— the cautious and wary, but upright politician, he feels that he 
is imbibing ample and invigorating draughts from the very well-spring 
of historic tTUth."^^lb(my Jrgus 

" The Florentine Histories have already been regarded with venera- 
tion by the scholars of Europe during three centuries as the annals of 
a brave and free people, whose laws, whose arts, and whose liteiature 
made their capital the university of the world." — New Bedford Mercury, 

" A history of the rise and splendor of the Florentine RepuMic must 
be interesting to every lover of free government, doubly interesting 
when written by a politician so world-renowned as Nicolas MachiaveL 
The most learned and liberal statesman of his age, beloved and respect- 
ed by his countrymen, his policy is now looked upon as a model of 
treachery and falsehood, and his very name has furnished an adjective 
to our language, signifying everything that is cunning and crooked in 
statesmanship. He has, however, written the best history extant of 
the fair republic of Florence, full of pictures of her power and glory,—* 
of her commerce, wealth and refinement, at a time when the annals of 
France, Eagland, and Germany present us only with a frightful spccta- 
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cle of poverty, barbarity and ignorance. These are well worthy of 
a careful perusal, and every lover of well written history will obtaia 
them." — New Haven Cowier. 

" We hail with satisfaction the appearance of this series of transla- 
tions from the Italian. These are standard works in the literature of 
Italy, and we hope they will make a fresh and valuable addition to our 
reading. It will seem quite racy to have access to those ancient and 
fkr-famed writers. We have been flooded for some time past with the 
profligate trash of the Parisian press. We anticipate a delightful con- 
trast in making our way to the works of the great men of past ages. It 
is the judgment of the ablest men in Europe that he was the adversary 
of spiritual and political despotism. His Florentines are before us, and 
it would be superfluous for us to say they have long been regarded 
among the most able and venerable productions of Italian genius. 
Meeting with Machiavelli so well translated into our bold, vigorous 
tongue, is like encountering a colossal statue famed in antiquity, but 
just now excavated from the earth." — N. Y. Observer, 

" Of the Florentine Histories, by the great Secretary, the world has 
long since pronounced its opinion, and we thank Mr. Lester for this 
translation, done, as it seems to us, with great spirit and fidelity." — 
Courier Sf Enquirer, 

" It is by one of the most celebrated Italian authors, translated by an 
eminent American scholar. The history commences with the decline 
of the Roman Empire. 5iving an account of the irruption of barbarians, 
the formation of modern languages, and other changes in the structure 
of European government and society, proceeds to describe the rise of 
the city and republic of Florence, and continues her history to about 
tiie close of the 15th century. The story of her wars, and changes, and 
factions, is full of instruction to the scholar and the politician, and 
cannot but interest the general reader. The discerning American will 
not fail to discover in our own country the same class of selfish, art- 
ful, and aspiring politicians and factionists, who brought disaster and 
final ruin upon the splendid Florentine republic." — Cayi*ga Patriot. 

" This standard work has been gracefully rendered into English by 
Mr. Lester, who seems to have the first requisite for a faithful transla- 
tion — admiration for his author and love for his subject." — Saturday 
Pb8t. 

^ Neither the ' Florentine Histories' nor ' Nicolo Machiavelli* need 
t>e commended by us. The author of the ^ Prince' was a man ttf 
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pn^und thoaght, of great sagacity, of indomitable will, and unrivalled 
during his time, if not in knowledge of the human, at least in know- 
ledge of the Italian heart" — Broadway Journal. 

** The FloretUifu Histories we welcome as an invaluable accession to 
the literature of our country. They are the original and authentic 
history of that period when Central Italy contained nearly all of refine- 
ment, literature, and art, that survived the wreck of the ancient world. 
Florence then held the position which Macauley has finely compared to 
the region where the evening light of Arctic summer blends with that 
of the next day morn. Hallam and others have, by their extracts, made 
us acquainted with the works of Machiavelli, but hitherto our ignorance 
of his native language has prevented us from drinking at the fountain, 
whence has emanated so much to purify and exalt mankind. Our 
thanks to Mr. Lester for placing this (and we hope others will follow) 
within our reach." — N. Y. Tribune, 

** The English literary world is greatly indebted to Mr. Lester for 
these gems of Italian literature. The histories embrace a period of in- 
tense interest, when new States had risen from the ruins of the great 
Roman Empire, and Europe fell to the northern barbarians." — New 
York Sun. 

" It is hardly necessary to say that the work relates to one of the 
most interesting portions of the world in one of its most interesting 
periods ; and it deserves to be studied not only as the record of great 
and heroic acts, of scenes of desolation and scenes of glory, but as ex- 
hibiting a most just and philosophical delineation of human character, 
and as supplying lessons both of instruction and warning to every free 
people." — Albany Citizen. 

" This celebrated work of the Secretary of State to the Florentine 
Republic is a most valuable addition to our literature." — Salem Register. 

" These admirable volumes form Nos. 2 and 3 of the Medici Library 
of Italian Prose, which owe their introduction to the instrumentality of 
our active and indefatigable Consul at (xenoa. Mr. Lester has certainly 
done the * Republic of Letters* no small service by this faithful and 
spirited translation of an Italian classic, which is not only a standard 
history, but also an original chronicle." — Dem, Jieview, 

Some years since, we dipped into this masterly record and specula* 
tion of the past; but, owing to a press of occupations and the extreme 
heat, we do not feel at liberty to enunciate any individual criticism at 
present that would demand care and research. We hence borrow the 
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lively pages of Macauley, which exhausts the subject in his brilliant, 
epigrammatic manner, It occurs in his great article on Machiavelli, 
Edinburgh Review, 1827 : — 

"The last great work of this illustrious man was the history of his 
native city. It was written by the command of the Pope, who, as chief 
of the house of the Medici, was at that time sovereign of Florence. 
The characters of Ck>smo, of Piero, and of Lorenzo, are, however, treat- 
ed with a freedom and impartiality equally honorable to the writer and 
to the patron. The miseries and humiliations of dependence, the bread 
which is more bitter than every other food, the stairs which are more 
painful than every other ascent, had not broken the spirit of Machia- 
velli. The most corrupting post in a corrupting profession had not de- 
praved the generous heart of Clement 

" The history does not appear to be the fruit of much industry or re- 
search. It is unquestionably inaccurate. But it is truly elegant and 
picturesque beyond any other in the Italian language. The reader, we 
believe, carries away from it a more vivid and a more faithful impres- 
sion of the national character and manners than from more correct 
accounts. The truth is, that the book belongs rather to ancient than 
to modern literature. It is the style not of Davila or Clarendon, but of 
Herodotus and Tacitus ; and the classical histories may almost be called 
romances founded on fact. The relation is, no doubt, in all its principal 
points, strictly true ; but the numerous little incidents which heighten 
the interest, the words, the gestures, the looks, are evidently finished 
by the imagination of the author. The fashion of latter times is differ- 
ent. A more exact narration is given by the writers. It may be 
doubted whether more exact notions are conveyed to the reader. The 
best portraits are those in which there is a slight mixture of caricature ; 
and we are not aware that the best histories are not those in which a 
little of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative is judiciously employed. 
Something is lost in. accuracy; but much is gained in effect The 
lainter lines are neglected : but the great characteristic features are im- 
printed on the mind for ever." — DemocrcUic BarieWf 2d notice. 
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« This celebrated work is the second of the series of translations by 
Mr. Lester, from some of the great writers of Italy. It is issued in the 
same elegant style as the ' Challenge of Barletta,' already noticed, and 
its eight books are contained in two octavo volumes of rising two 
hundred pages each. Machiavelli's ^ Histories,' like many other good 
things, have been better known in this country by reputation than by 
personal acquaintance. The last translation into English was made 
about one hundred years ago, and though the names of the writer and 
his work are known far and wide, few general readers can have an 
opportunity of getting any better knowledge of either than this common 
report Mr. Lester has done his country good service by editing a cheap 
edition of a book which contains a thousand lessons for the people of a 
Republic. The * Florentine Histories' were dedicated to Pope Clement 
VII., who was a native of Florence, and of the family of the Medici, 
and they embrace a fine and spirited naiTative of the principal events 
which occurred during the lives of John, Cosmo, Pietro, and Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, with the comments of the wise and learned author.'* 
—Boston Post, 

" The history of all ancient Republics is interesting and instructive, 
especially in this democratic age, particularly that of Florence, re- 
nowned in arts and in arms j existing at an early age, subject by turns to 
every variety of faction, and exhibiting nearly every phase to which a 
society in a free state can be subjected. The author, too, that Machia- 
velli, whose name has gained immortality, if it is coupled with dis- 
paragement, by a system of government propounded in his famous 
* Prince,' but which, nevertheless, whether received as canonical or as 
containing hidden truths under a serious garb, is still referred to occar 
sionally in connection with the active governments of this age."— 
Cincinnaii Times. 

" This forms Nos. 2 and 3 of Mr. Lester's series of Italian Prose 
works, and the gifted translator is fast earning the best regards of the 
literary public, for thus re-opening the mines of Italian literature to the 
masses of American readers. This work has stood the test of time and 
criticism for three centuries. Machia velli was secretary and historio- 
grapher to the Florentine Republic ; but a considerable portion of his 
life was spent in embassies at the different courts of Europe, and he 
died in 1527. The period embraced in the history is from 1205 to 1494. 
The Florentine history was written by the direction of, and was dedi 
cated to Pope Clement VIL, and the translation is dedicated to Pro- 
fessor Sparks, who speaks of it in terms of the highest praise. The 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, under the h<?ad of ' Machiavelli,' says, » his 
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history of Florence, in eight books, is considered as a most valuable 
performance, and the earliest of the better Italian histories. It is 
written with great purity and elegance of style, and much skill of com- 
position.'" — Utica Observer. 

" The * Florentine Histories' are formed upon a classic model, are a 
brilliant specimen of composition, and claim for their author a high 
place among historians. They comprise the events of the Republic 
from 1205 until 1494, and were written while the author held the place 
of state historiographer. They may be read with pleasure and for 
instruction ; are a model of style, free, bold, rapid, and vigorous ; dis- 
tinguished for science, sagacity, penetration, and independent thought ; 
are original, and marked by a vivid and faithful impression of the 
national character." — Freeman*8 Journal, 

" These histories of the Republics of Italy, by the master intellect of 
Machiavelli, contain the germs of the soundest political wisdom. The 
translator has happily alluded, in his preface, to the applicability of 
many of the truths taught by the political mutation of that Republic 
to our own age and country. The original intention of Machiavelli 
to commence with the history of the times of Cosmo de'Medici, in the 
fifteenth century, was afterwards so far changed that he commenced 
with the eruption of the barbarians upon the Roman empire ; and we 
have thus, in the first volume, the early history of Italy, its changes, 
the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, continued to the fifth century, 
while the second volume contains the history of Florence during that 
century, while the Republic was under the rule of the Medici family. 
The triumphs of Cosmo, the * Father of his Country,' and the beauti- 
ful portrayal of the life of Lorenzo de'Medici, the pillar of Italian 
literature and art, are so skilfully translated from the great Italian 
mind, that the volume deserves to be prized by men of letters." — iTun^'f 
^HerchaiAi^ Magazine. 
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LETTER FROM S. 8. RANDALL, Esq., 

DEPUTY SUFBRINTENDXHT OV COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Albany, Sept. 10, 1845. 

My Dear Sir, — I have to thank you most cordially for your admira- 
ble translation of the " Florentine Histories," by Machiavelli, some 
time since received. 

In thus presenting in quick succession to the American public the 
richest treasures of the Italian literature of the Middle Ages, you seem 
to me to be conferring an inestimable benefit upon all classes of readers, 
and especially upon the young. The lessons of History, of Patriotism, 
of civil and social Economy, and of the origin and progress of Republican 
Institutions, which are here unfolded in a most attractive form, cannot 
fail of being appreciated and admired by those whom they most concern 
— the future Administrators of that noble inheritance of civil and reli- 
gious Liberty, which the descendants of the men of the revolution now 
enjoy in common with thousands who have flocked to our free and 
hospitable shores from every nation of the Old World. 

I am happy to perceive the extensive circulation of these great 
works, and trust the entire Series will find its way into every School and 
Family Library. It would in my judgment constitute a valuable acqui- 
sition to our District Libraries throughout the State, and I doubt 
not the officers charged with the selection of works for these institu- 
tions would gladly avail themselves of any suitable opportunity 
which might present itself of procuring it. 
I remain, my dear sir, 

very truly and sincerely, your friend, 

SAM»L, a RANDALL. 

C Edwards Lester, Esq., > 
New York. { 
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CITIZEN OF A REPUBLIC. 



" It is the production of a republican, a philosopher, a patriot, and 
a philanthropist, and should be made a class book in our schools 
and colleges. We earnestly commend it to American youth of all 
classes. We have seen nothing in it that can offend any religious 
«ect, political party, profession, occupation or calling. It is patriotic 
throughout." — New York Sun. 

" ' Citizen of a Republic,' by Ansaldo Ceba, one of the most illus- 
trious of the stern and heroic republicans who flourished in the times 
of the Medici. He was a person who figured in troubled times — 
the sixteenth century — ^when the spirit of learning and freedom had 
just begun to triumph over the powers of darkness and despotism. 
His convictions were strong, and he wrote with a solemn earnestness 
of purpose. Taking the side of virtue, and at the same time of 
liberty, his counsels are peculiarly adapted to the young men of this 
country. It is, in short, a dissertation on qioral and social education, 
conceived in a broad and lofty feeling of human responsibility and pro- 
gressive ness." — N. Y. Evening Post 

" Ansaldo Ceba has been always considered as one of the ablest of 
Italian writers on government, and the work now published is the 
most important which he has given to the world. If we regard only 
our conception of the word ' Republic,' we shall find his title a mis- 
nomer ; but the book itself is full of a thoroughly republican senti- 
ment, and inculcates the democratic virtues. It is, indeed, a noble 
composition, replete with learning, thought, and the purest classi- 
cism." — Broadway Journal. 

^ In the volume before us, Ceba, a distinguished Genoese, at the 
clo«e of a long life imbued with the principles of freedom and the 
strictest sentiment of virtue and morality, has left to his countrjrmen 
the results of his experience and observation, in the form of advice, to 
those who would wish to become useful citizens of a Republic. To illus- 
trate his views, he has brought to his aid all the wisdom of the ancient 
philosophy, in which he shows that the testimony of ancient history 
confirms those wise maxims which are the foundations of civil con* 
cord and prosperity. 
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** The duties of a citizen are set forth in a series of sixty-four chap- 
ters, embodjin/; a vast amount of original thought, as well as a concen- 
tration of the wisdom and learning of ages, brought to bear on the 
object in view. 

** This volume, take it all in all, is unique in its character, and will 
be read with delight by all persons of correct taste. It is particularly 
well calculated for the instruction of young Americans, and should 
find its way into family libraries generally." — Tribune. 

*' It was written by Ceba, and consists of a series of plain, sound, 
practical rules for the education, conduct, character, &c , of the citi- 
zen of a Republic. It is in every respect a most admirable work, 
and is especially fitted for universal study in this republican country.'' — 
Courier and Enquirer, 

"Mr. Lester's translations are elegant and flowing, and seem the 
result of intimate acquaintance with and appreciation of the beautiful 
Italian tongue." — Freeman^s Journal. 

" This production of a sound and beautiful writer, and withal a 
republican of the sixteenth century, cannot but be acceptable and 
interesting to American readers. It is a highly useful work, and par- 
ticularly adapted to jSmerican citizens^ the object of the author appearing 
to be to impress upon all republican citizens the value of their privi- 
leges, and the responsibilities consequent upon the enlargement of them. 
The sound and valuable instruction upon the education, conduct, and 
duties of free citizens, and the illustrations from the lives of distin- 
guished philosophers and statesmen of other days, give to it a positive 
value as a manual or guide." — Cayuga RUriot. 

" The author of this work was a Genoese republican of the sixteenth 
century, who designed to present in it his beau ideal of the citizen of a 
Republic. His standard is a lofty one, and combines all the elements 
which form a manly, enlightened, and order-loving character. The 
several parts of a complete education, to fit a man for the proper dis- 
charge of his civil duties in a Republic, moral, intellectual, literary, and 
political, are finely sketched. He would have the citizen well-taught, 
temperate, magnanimous, humble, mild, constant, veracious, and dis- 
creet — be studded with the whole circle of virtues ; and insists upon a 
vital relation between such a character and the civil stability and 
prosperity. The work inculcates noble lessons, such as our citizens, of 
ail others, most need to be familiar with. We trust it will find its way 
into a wide circulation." — N. Y. Evangelist. 

" This is a remarkable work, and we strongly recommend it to the 
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youth of our country as a text book of exceeding wisdom. Its moral 
teachings are pure and high, and every sentence is worthy of being 
impressed upon the memory." — Ilhutraied Magazine. 

" This noble work constitutes No. 4 of the Medici Series of Italian 
Prose, translated and edited by C. Edwards Lester, U. S. Consul at 
Genoa. It is a production of the matured age of one of the most illus- 
trious of those republicans who adorned the period of the Medici, a 
political writer who had no supe/ior among his cotemporaries. From 
its first publication to the present time, The Citizen of a BepubUc has 
been the text book of the young republicans of Italy." — N, K Express, 

" The Citizen of a Republic is a book in a fine old fashioned vein of 
morality, commenting on the duties of a good man in the various 
departments of a public and social life^ and especially with reference to 
the state. Amidst all the changes in the political and social condition 
of the world since the days when this work was written, the old truth 
is worth calling to mind, that man himself is quite the same, whether 
in Italy before the time of Columbus, or in America afterwards. The 
good man of that period is essentially the good man of this. We 
may go back farther, and find Solomon's proverbs as comprehensive, 
accurate, and just, as Professor WhewelPs last mathematical deductions 
in morals. So Ceba's book of morals is a timely publication, for which 
■we owe Mr. Lester thanks. It reads admirably well, having evidently 
been translated con amore. Its classical examples are very appositely 
put, and have with all their beauty, the force of novelty to the readers 
of the present day." — Morning News. 

" * The Citizen of a Republic,' by Ceba, a republican of Genoa, is a 
work quite uniquo, delightful, and instructive. This writer, as well as 
Machiavelli,' flourished in the sixteenth century, soon after his great 
fellow-citizen, Columbus ; and this volume, which has formed a manual 
or text book for the republicans of Italy, was written when Ceba was 
in his old age. Of his political works which are all unknown to 
Americans, this, the translator informs us, is considered the best It 
sets forth in pure and lofty style, which is at once attractive and sur- 
prising, considering the period when it was written, under a repubb'can 
government, and is peculiarly adapted to the study of American youth, 
while those of any age may peruse it with delight. To illustrate 
his noble sentiments the author brings to his aid all the wisdom 
of the ancients ; and the testimony of history, he shows, confirms 
those wise maxims which are the foundations of civil concord and 
prosperity." — National Magazme, 
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* This is, in every sense of the word, a noble book— creditable to the 
Italian literature of the Middle ages— creditable to the enlightened 
patriot who, in the very dawn of the light of civilisation, conceived 
and had the moral courage to publish to the world sentiments, and 
maxims, and principles, which would do lasting honor to the wisest 
and purest of modem statesmen — and creditable to the indefatigable 
translator, who has transplanted from those ancient seats of empire and 
learning, with which he is officially connected, their noblest and highest 
products of literature and the arts. 

" We know of no more acceptable present which he could have made 
to his countrymen at this time, than the sterling lessons of republican 
integrity, moral and social virtue, and public polity, which are here 
embodied. Sounding in our ears from the mighty ruins of the past, 
fraught with the wisdom of hoar antiquity, and consecrated by the 
majestic associations of the stirring and gallant times in which they 
were promulgated, they will be listened to and heeded by thousands 
whom the voice of contemporaneous admonition or counsel, howevt 
venerable or valuable, might fail to reach. Especially will they 
be listened to and heeded by the yoimg — ^by those who are speedily 
to fill those places in the administration of ow great Republic, which 
will be jrielded up by the passing generation. * I am afraid,' remarks 
the translator, * we are losing our veneration for the pure and lofty men 
who bore the flag of the revolution triumphantly through those stormy 
periods. In the heat of party strife, we are apt to think no qualification 
so important to the success of the young citizen as a knowledge of the 
movements and machinery of rival parties. It is natural the young 
should feel so, when they have such iatal examples set before them ; 
when party is too often dearer than country j when office is too often 
deemed the right of the brawler and demagogue.* There is but too 
much ground for these apprehensions ; and it is by deep draughts from 
the pure fountains of ancient patriotism and public virtue, such as are 
here placed at our command, that we are to restore that healthy tone so 
indispensable to our prosperity and well-being as a people. 

" We are inclined to the opinion that this work will be found the 
most popular of all those admirable translations from the Italian with 
which Mr. Lester has hitherto favored his countr3anen. The subject 
is one which ^ comes home to the business and bosoms' of all our 
citizens ; and the ability evinced in its discussion, the soundness of its 
principles, and the eminently practical nature of its nonclusions, will 
commend it to the attention of every reflecting mind.^^^^Wany Jirgut, 
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